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Maj. Gen. Adolphus Greely, Chief of Signal Corps, 1887-1906. He introduced 
the air arm to the Army. 
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SOURCE 
Name: Fraiilein Hanna Reitsch 


Rank: Flugkapitan (Captain of the Air— 
Honorary title given for outstanding 
aeronautical achievement. ) 


Date of Birth: 29 March 1912 

Marital Status: Single 

Occupation: Test-pilot and aeronautical 
research expert. 

Citizenship: German 

Address: Leopolds Krone Castle, Salz- 
burg, Austria. 


Political Status: Non-party member 


Decorations: Iron Cross first class 


publication at this time. 


would he have used it? 


INTRODUCTION 
HIS REPORT is the story of the last 
days of the war as they were experi- 
enced by Hanna Reitsch, the well-known 
German test-pilot and aeronautical re- 
search expert. Her story does not pre- 


Hitler’s Dilemma 
His Last Days In The Bunker 


By CAPTAIN ROBERT F. WORK, EAB 


Air Corps Chief Interrogator 


HANNA REITSCH The Narrator 


This article is printed verbatim from a hitherto classified intelligence report. 
The editors co-ordinated with the USAF and RAF to obtain permission for its 
The article begs a question. 
sessed the nuclear power to destroy his enemies at the risk of coextermination, 


If Hitler, in 1945, had pos- 


tend to add any sensational details to 
what is already known of those days; it 
is rather an eye-witness account of what 
actually happened in the highest places 
during the last moments of the War. Her 
account of the flight into Berlin to report 
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to Hitler and of her stay in the Fihrer’s 
bunker is probably as accurate a one as 
will be obtained of those last days, al- 
though the “is he dead or is he not dead” 
fate of Hitler is only answered to the 
extent of describing the mental state and 
the hopelessness of the last-minute situa- 
tion, from which individual opinions 
must be drawn. Her own opinion is that 
the tactical situation and Hitler’s own 
physical condition made any thoughts of 
his escape inconceivable. 


Her story is remarkable only in that 
she played a small part in the events of 
the War’s end, and that she had personal 
contact with the top-bracket Nazis as that 
end descended upon them. It is also of 
interest as it is likely that Reitsch is one 
of the last, if not the very last person who 
got out of the shelter alive. Her infor- 
mation is evaluated as reliable and it is 
possible that her story may throw some 
light or perhaps serve as an aid to a 
fuller knowledge of what happened dur- 
ing the last days of Berlin and of the 
War. 


At times she is not certain as to the 
names and specific dates. Names escape 
her. In many cases the contacts herein 
related were quite limited inasmuch as 
they have to do only with the last few 
days. Her dates may be inaccurate as 
the events of those days followed each 
other with such tumult that she is often 
unable to remember the proper sequence 
of events. 


It will be noted that much of the 
report concerns itself with the Nazi and 
German interpretation of “honor.” 
Reitsch herself, in answering queries, 
carefully weighs the “honor” aspects of 
every remark, and then gives her answers 
carefully, but truthfully. The use of the 
word amounts practically to a fetish 
complex with the source, and is almost 
an incongruous embodiment of her en- 
tire philosophy. Her constant repetition 


of the word is in no manner as obvious 
to her as it is to the interrogator, nor is 
the meaning the same, nor does she 
recognize the incongruous use she makes 
of the word. 


Therefore, each time 


“honor” appears, it is apologetically sub- 
mitted in quotations. 

She tells her story in conversational 
form, and although it is, in part, repro- 
duced in that manner here, no pretense is 
made that the quotations are in all cases 
exact; they are simply given as she re- 
members them. If it is kept in mind then 
that this material is a statement of her 
own opinions and observations, the in- 
formation may be considered as com- 
pletely reliable. 

THE TRIP TO BERLIN 

Hitler had sent a telegram to Munich 
on the 24th of April to Lieutenant Gen- 
eral Ritter von Greim, instructing him to 
report to the Reich’s Chancellery on a 
highly urgent matter. The problem of 
getting into Berlin was then already a 
very precarious one, as the Russians had 
practically encircled the city. Greim, 
however, decided that by availing himself 
of Hanna Reitsch as pilot, the entrance 
might be accomplished by means of an 
autogiro, which could land on the streets 
or in the gardens of the Reich’s Chan- 
cellery. 

During the night of the 25th to the 
26th of April Reitsch and Greim arrived 
at Rechlin, prepared immediately to fly 
into Berlin. As, however, the only avail- 
able autogiro had been damaged that day, 
it was decided that a Feldwebel Pilot, 
who had taken Albert Speer to the Fiihrer 
two days before, should fly Greim in be- 
cause of the experience the previous 
flight had given him. Some sense of 
responsibility to Greim, as his personal 
pilot and friend, made Reitsch beg to be 
taken along. A Focke-Wulf 190 was to 
be used, which had a pig-a-back space 
for one passenger arranged behind the 
pilot’s seat. Reitsch was stuffed into the 
tail through a small emergency opening. 

Forty fighters were taken to fly cover. 
Almost immediately upon take-off they 
were engaged by Russian aircraft. A 
running, hedgehopping flight got them 
to the Gatow airfield, the only Berlin 
field still in German hands. Their own 
craft got through with nothing more than 
a few wing shots, but the cost was heavy 
to the supporting fighters. 
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Pilot, The landing at Gatow was made 
uhrer } through further heavy attacks by Rus- 
in be- § sian fighters who were strafing the field 
“viOuS § when they arrived. What was left of the 
se of § German planes engaged the Russians 
rsonal § while the Greim craft made a successful 
to be § janding. Immediately attempts were 
vas tO § made to phone the Chancellery, but as all 
space § the lines were out, it was decided to fly 
d the § an available Fiesler-Storch for the re- 
to the § maining distance and land within walking 
ening. § distance of Hitler’s shelter. With Greim 
cover. § at the controls and Reitsch as passenger, 
- they § the plane took off under a whirling cover 
t. A § of German-Russian dogfights. At a 
them § height of a few meters Greim managed 
Berlin § to get away from the field and continue 
F Own § at tree-top level toward the Brandenburg 
than Tor. 

heavy Street fighting was going on below 
them and countless Russian aircraft were 


Tent is the world . . . the Dictator’s world, pan ridden, dented, blown half in 
, two, just as Hitler left it, before the Chancellery balcony from which he delivered 
to fly § some of his world-broadcast speeches. The battered globe shows a graphic picture 
avail- § of the aggressiveness which was probably planned on its formerly smooth surface. 
t day, 


in the air. After a few minutes of flight, 
heavy fire tore out the bottom of the 
plane and severely injured Greim’s right 
leg. By reaching over his shoulders, 
Reitsch took control of the craft, and by 
dodging and squirming closely along the 
ground, brought the plane down on the 
East-West axis. Heavy Russian artillery 
and small arm fire was sheeting the area 
with shrapnel as they landed. A passing 
vehicle was commandeered to take them 
to Hitler’s shelter with Greim receiving 
first aid for his shattered foot on the way. 
ARRIVAL AT HITLER’S SHELTER 

Greim and Reitsch arrived in the 
bunker between 6 and 7 o’clock on the 
evening of the 26th of April. First to 
meet them was Frau Goebbels, who fell 
upon Reitsch with tears and kisses, ex- 
pressing her astonishment that anyone 
still possessed the courage and loyalty to 


‘ 


come to the Fiihrer, in stark contrast to 
all those who had deserted him. Greim 
was immediately taken to the operating 
room where Hitler’s physician tended the 
injured foot. 

Hitler came into the sick room, ac- 
cording to Reitsch, with his face show- 
ing deep gratitude over Greim’s coming. 
He remarked something to the effect that 
even a soldier has a right to disobey an 
order when everything indicates that to 
carry it out would be futile and hopeless. 
Greim then reported his presence in the 
official manner. 


HITLER’S DENUNCIATION OF GOERING 


Hitler: “Do you know why I have 
called you?” 
Greim: “No, Mein Fihrer.” 


Hitler: “Because Herman Goering has 
betrayed both me and his Fatherland. 
Behind my back he has established con- 
nections with the enemy. His action was 
a mark of cowardice and against my 
orders he has gone to Berchtesgaden. 
From there he sent me a disrespectful tel- 
egram. He said that I had once named 
him as my successor and that now, as I 
was no longer able to rule from Berlin, 
he was prepared to rule from Berchtes- 
gaden in my place. He closed the wire 
by stating that if he had no answer from 
me by nine-thirty on the date of the wire, 
he would assume my answer to be in the 
affirmative.” 

Reitsch described the scene as “touch- 
ingly dramatic,” that there were tears in 
the Fiihrer’s eyes as he told them of 
Goering’s treachery; that his head sagged; 
that his face was deathly pallid; and that 
the uncontrolled shaking of his hands 
made the message flutter wildly as he 
handed it to Greim. 

The Fiihrer’s face remained deathly 
earnest as Greim read. Then every 
muscle in it began to twitch and his 
breath came in explosive puffs; only with 
effort did he gain sufficient control to 
actually shout: 

“An Ultimatum!! A crass ultimatum!! 
Now nothing remains. Nothing is spared 
me. No allegiances are kept, no “honor” 
lived up to; no disappointments that I 


have not had; no betrayals that I have 
not experienced; and now this, above all 
else. Nothing remains. 
has already been done me.” 

As Reitsch explains it, the scene was 
in the typical “et tu Brute” manner, full 
of remorse and self-pity. It was long 
before he could gather sufficient contro] 
to continue. 

With eyes hard and half-closed, and 
in a voice unusually low, he went on— 
“I immediately had Goering arrested as 
a traitor to the Reich, took from him all 
his offices, and removed him from all 
organizations. That is why I have called 
you to me. I hereby declare you Goe- 
ring’s successor as Oberbefehlshaber der 
Luftwaffe. In the name of the German 
people I give you my hand.” 

“To DIE FOR THE “HONOR” OF 
LUFTWAFFE” 


THE 


Greim and Reitsch were deeply stun- 
ned with the news of Goering’s betrayal. 
As with one mind they both grasped 
Hitler’s hand and begged to be allowed 
to remain in the bunker, and with their 
own lives atone for the great wrong that 
Goering had perpetrated against the 
Fiihrer, against the German people, and 
against the Luftwaffe itself. To save the 
‘honor’ of the flyers who had died, to re- 
establish the ‘honor’ of the Luftwaffe 
that Goering had destroyed, and to guar- 
antee the ‘honor’ of their land in the eyes 
of the world, they begged to remain. 
Hitler agreed to all of this and told them 
they might stay, and told them too that 
their decision would long be remembered 
in the history of the Luftwaffe. It had 
been previously arranged with opera- 
tions at Rechlin that an aircraft was to 
come in the next day to take Greim and 
Reitsch out of Berlin. Now that they had 
decided to stay it was impossible to get 
the information out. Rechlin, in the 
meantime, was sending plane after plane, 
each shot down in turn by the Russians. 
Finally, on the 27th a JU 52 loaded with 
SS guards and ammunition, managed to 
land on the East-West traffic axis, but 
because Reitsch and Greim had intended 
to stay, was sent back empty. (The order 
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cashiering Goering was released from the 
underground headquarters sometime on 
the 23rd of April.) 

HITLER SEES THE CAUSE AS LosT 


Later that first evening Hitler called 
Reitsch to him in his room. She remem- 
bers that his face was deeply lined, and 
that there was a constant film of moisture 
in his eyes. In a very small voice he 
said: “Hanna, you belong to those who 
will die with me. Each of us has a vial 
of poison such as this,” with which he 
handed her one for herself and one for 
Greim. “I do not wish that one of us 
falls to the Russians alive, nor do I wish 
our bodies to be found by them. Each 
person is responsible for destroying his 
body so that nothing recognizable re- 
mains. Eva and I will have our bodies 
burned. You will devise your own 
method. Will you please so inform von 
Greim?” 

Reitsch sank to a chair in tears, not, 
she claims, over the certainty of her own 
end, but because for the first time she 
knew that the Fiihrer saw the cause as 
lost. Through the sobs she said: “Mein 
Fuhrer, why do you stay? Why do you 
deprive Germany of your life? When the 
news was released that you would re- 
main in Berlin to the last, the people 
were amazed with horror. “The Fiihrer 
must live so that Germany can live,’ the 
people said. Save yourself, Mein Fiihrer, 
that is the will of every German.” 

“No Hanna, if I die it is for the ‘honor’ 
of our country; it is because, as a soldier, 
I must obey my own command that I 
would defend Berlin to the last. My dear 
girl, I did not intend it so. I believed 
firmly that Berlin would be saved at the 
Banks of the Oder. Everything we had 
was moved to hold that position. You 
may believe that when our best efforts 
failed, I was the most horror-stricken of 
all. Then when the encirclement of the 
city began, the knowledge that there 
were three million of my countrymen 
still in Berlin, made it necessary that I 
Stay to defend them. By staying I be- 
lieved that all the troops of the land 
would take example through my act, and 


come to the rescue of the city. I hoped 
that they would rise to superhuman ef- 
forts to save me, and thereby save my 
three million countrymen. But, my 
Hanna, I still have hope. The army of 
General Wenck is moving up from the 
South. He must and will drive the Rus- 
sians back long enough to save our 
people. Then we will fall back to hold 
again.” 

It appeared almost as if he believed 
this himself, and as the conversation 
closed he was walking about the room 
with quick, stumbling strides, his hands 
clasped behind him, and his head bob- 
bing up and down as he walked. AIl- 
though his words spoke of hope, Hanna 
claims that his face showed that the War 
was over. 


Hanna returned to Greim’s bedside, 
handed him the poison, and then decided 
with him that should the end really come, 
they would quickly drink the contents of 
the vial, and then each pull the pin from 
a heavy grenade and hold it tightly to 
their bodies. 

Late in the night of 26th to 27th of 
April the first heavy barrage bracketed 
the Chancellery. The splattering of heavy 
shells and the crashing of falling build- 
ings directly above the air-raid shelter 
tightened the nervous strain of everyone, 
so that here and there deep sobbing came 
through the doors. Hanna spent the night 
tending Greim, who was in great pain, 
and in getting grenades ready in the event 
the Russians should enter the Chancellery 
grounds before morning. 

HITLER’s GUESTS IN THE SHELTER 


The next morning she was introduced 
to the other occupants and learned for 
the first time the identity of all those who 
were facing the end with the Fihrer. 
Present in the elaborate shelter on the 
27th of April were: Goebbels and his 
wife with their six children; State Secre- 
tary Neaman; Hitler’s right hand, Reichs- 


leiter Martin Bormann; Hevel from 
Ribbentrop’s office; Admiral Vob as 
representative from Doenitz; General 


Krebs of the infantry and his adjutant 
Bourgdorf; Hitler’s personal pilot, Hansel 
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He would have found no haven here. 


Bauer; another pilot, Baetz; Eva Braun; 
SS Obergruppenfiihrer Fegelein as liaison 
between Himmler and Hitler and hus- 
band of Eva Braun’s sister; Hitler’s 
Luftwaffe Adjutant; Dr. Lorenz, repre- 
senting Reichspresse chief Dr. Dietrich 
for the German press; two of Hitler’s 
secretaries, a Frau Christian, wife of 
General der Flieger Christian, and a 
Fraiilein Kruegar; and various SS order- 
lies and messengers. Reitsch claims that 
these composed the entire assembly. 

A regular visitor during the last days 
was Reichjugendfiihrer Axmann, who 
was commanding a Hitler-jugend division 
committed to the defense of the city. 
From Axmann came current information 
as to the ground situation against the 
Russians which was well-mirrored by the 
increasingly despondent manner of each 
visit. 

ANOTHER BETRAYAL 


Late in the afternoon of the 27th 


Obergruppenfiihrer Fegelein disappeared. 
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Shortly thereafter it was reported that 
he had been captured on the outskirts of 
Berlin disguised in civilian clothes, claim- 
ing to be a refugee. The news of his cap- 
ture was immediately brought to Hitler 
who instantly ordered him shot. The 
rest of the evening Fegelein’s betrayal 
weighed heavily on the Fiihrer, and in 
conversation he indicated a_ half-way 
doubt as to Himmler’s position, fearing 
that Fegelein’s desertion might have 
been known and even condoned by the 
SS Leader. 


OBSERVATIONS ON SHELTER OCCUPANTS 


Reitsch had little contact with most 
of the people in the shelter, being mostly 
occupied in nursing von Greim, but she 
did have the opportunity to speak to 
many of them and observe their reactions 
under the trying conditions of the last 
days in the bunker. It is believed that 
she attempted to relate her observations 
truthfully and that her reactions were 
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honestly conceived. It must be remem: 
bered that prior to her arrival in the 
bunker, Reitsch had little contact with 
most of these individuals, and _ that 
her previous opinions regarding them 
were at a rather low level. Of the people 
she was able to observe closely, the 
Goebbels family probably stands out. 
Doctor GOEBBELS 

She describes Goebbles as being in- 
sanely incensed over Goering’s treachery. 
He strode about his small luxurious quar- 
ters like an animal, muttering vile ac- 
cusations concerning the Luftwaffe 
leader, and what he had done. The 
precarious military situation of the mo- 
ment was Goering’s fault. Their present 
plight was Goering’s fault. Should the 
war be lost, as it certainly now seemed 
it would be, that too would be Goering’s 
fault. 

“That swine,” Goebbles said, “who has 
always set himself up as the Fihrer’s 
greatest support, now does not have the 
courage to stand beside him. As if that 
were not enough, he wants to replace the 
Fiihrer as head of the State. He, an in- 
cessant incompetent, who has destroyed 
his Fatherland with his mishandling and 
stupidity, now wants to lead the entire 
nation. By this alone he proves that he 
was never truly one of us—that at heart 
he was always weak, and a traitor.” 

All this, as Hanna saw it, was in the 
best theatrical manner, with much hand- 
waving and fine gestures, made even 
more grotesque by the jerky up-and- 
down hobbling as he strode about the 
room. When he was not railing about 
Goering, he spoke to the world about the 
example those in the bunker were setting 
for history. As on a platform, and grip- 
ping the chair back like a rostrum, he 
said: 

“We are teaching the world how men 
die for their ‘honor.’ Our deaths shall 
be an eternal example to all Germans, to 
all friends and enemies alike. One day 
the whole world will acknowledge that 
we did right, that we sought to protect 
the world against Bolshevism with our 
lives. One day it will be set down in 
the history of all time.” 


Berchtesgaden, Germany—Hitler’s SS 
guards would have quartered here if they 
had reached the Redoubt. They hadn't 
arrived when the barracks were de- 
stroyed. 


It appears that Goebbels exercised his 
greatest ability to the very last. The 
rooms of Goebbels and Reitsch adjoined 
each other and the doors were usually 
open. Through them the Goebbels 
oratory would sound out at any hour of 
the day or night. And always the talk 
was of ‘honor,’ of ‘how to die,’ of ‘stand- 
ing true to the Fuhrer to the last,’ of 
‘setting an example that would long blaze 
as a holy thing from the pages of history.’ 

One of the last things Reitsch remem- 
bers hearing from the lips of the Propa- 
gandamaster was: “We shall go down for 
the glory of the Reich so that the name 
of Germany will live forever.” Even 
Reitsch was moved to conclude that the 
Goebbels display, in spite of the tense- 
ness of the situation, was a bit over- 
drawn, and out-and-out theatrical. She 
claims that in her opinion Goebbels, 
then as always, performed as if he were 
speaking to a legion of historians who 
were avidly awaiting and recording every 
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word. She adds that her own dubious 
opinions regarding Goebbels’ manner- 
isms, his superficiality and studied ora- 
tory, were well substantiated by these 
outbursts. She claims too, that after 
listening to these tirades she and von 
Greim often asked each other, with a 
sad, headshaking attitude, “Are these 
the people who ruled our country?” 
FRAU GOEBBELS 

Frau Goebbels, she describes as a 
very brave woman, whose control, which 
was at most times strong, did break down 
now and then to pitiful spasms of weep- 
ing. Her main concern was her children, 
and in their presence her manner was 
always delightful and cheery. Much of 
her day was occupied. Often she would 
quickly retire to her room to hide her 
tears. It appears from Hanna’s descrip- 
tion that Frau Goebbels probably 
represented the epitome of Nazi indoc- 
trination. 

If the Third Reich could not live she 
preferred to die with it, nor would she 
allow her children to outlive it. In recog- 
nition of the example she embodied of 
true German womanhood, Hitler, in the 
presence of ail the occupants of the 
bunker, presented her with his personal 
golden party insignia. “A staunch pillar 
of the ‘honor’ upon which National 
Socialism was built and the German 
Fatherland founded,” was his approxi- 
mate remark as he pinned it to her dress. 


Frau Goebbels often thanked God that 
she was alive so she could kill her chil- 
dren to save them from whatever “evil” 
would follow the collapse. To Reitsch 
she said: “My dear Hanna, when the 
end comes you must help me if I be- 
come weak about the children. You 
must help me to help them out of this 
life. They belong to the Third Reich 
and to the Fiihrer, and if those two 
things cease to exist, there can be no 
further place for them. But you must 
help me! My greatest fear is that at the 
last moment I will be too weak.” 

It is Hanna’s belief that in the last 
moment she was not weak. 
Conclusions that can be safely drawn 


from Hanna’s remarks are that Frau 
Goebbles was simply one of the most 
convinced subjects of her own husband's 
rantings, and the most pronounced 
example of the Nazi influence over the 
women of Germany. 


THE GOEBBELS CHILDREN 


The Goebbels children numbered six. 
Their names and approximate ages were: 
Hela, 12; Hilda, 11; Helmut, 9; Holde, 
7; Hedda, 5; Heide, 3. They were the 
one bright spot of relief in the stark, 
death-shadowed life of the bunker. 
Reitsch taught them songs which they 
sang for the Fihrer and for the injured 
von Greim. Their talk was full of being 
in the “Cave” with their “Uncle Fihrer,” 
and in spite of the fact that there were 
bombs outside, nothing could really harm 
them as long as they were with him. 
And anyway, “Uncle Fihrer” had said 
that soon the soldiers would come and 
drive the Russians away, and then to- 
morrow they all could go back to play in 
their garden. Everyone in the bunker 
entered into the game of making the 
time as pleasant as possible for them. 
Frau Goebbels’ repeatedly thanked 
Reitsch for making their last days en- 
joyable, as Reitsch often gathered them 
about her and told them long stories of 
her flying, of the places she had been, 
and the countries she had seen. 


Eva BRAUN 


It seemed to Reitsch that Hitler’s “girl 
friend” remained studiously true to her 
position as the “showpiece” in the 
Fiihrer’s circle. Most of her time was 
occupied in fingernail polishing, chang- 
ing of clothes for each hour of the day, 
and all the other little feminine tasks of 
grooming, combing, and polishing. She 
seemed to take the prospects of dying 
with the Fiihrer as quite a matter of fact, 
with an attitude that seemed to say: 
“had not the relationship been of 
twelve long years duration, and had she 
not seriously threatened suicide when 
Hitler once wanted to be rid of her—this 
would be a much easier way to die, and 
much more proper... .” Her constant 
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remarks were: “Poor, poor Adolf, de- 
serted by everyone, betrayed by all. Bet- 
ter that ten thousand others die than 
that he be lost to Germany.” 

In Hitler’s presence she was always 
charming, and thoughtful of his every 
comfort. But only while she was with 
him was she completely in character, for 
the moment he was out of earshot, she 
would rave about all the ungrateful swine 
who had deserted their Fiihrer, and that 
each of them should be destroyed. All 
her remarks had an adolescent tinge and 
it appeared that the only “good” Ger- 
mans at the moment were those who 
were caught in the bunker, and that all 
the others were traitors because they 
were not there to die with him. The 
reasons for her willingness to die with 
the rest were similar to those of Frau 
Goebbels. She was simply convinced 
that whatever followed the Third Reich 
would not be fit to Jive in for a true 
German. Often she expressed sorrow 
for those people who were unable to 
destroy themselves, as they would for- 
ever be forced to live without ‘honor’ and 
reduced, instead, to living as human 
beings without souis. 

Reitsch emphasized that Braun was 
very apparent in rating her shallow men- 
tality, but she also agreed that she was 
a very beautiful woman. Beyond fulfill- 
ing her purpose, Reitsch considers it 
highly unlikely that Braun had any con- 
trol or influence over Hitler. The rumor 
of the last-minute marriage ceremony 
Reitsch considers as highly unlikely, not 
only because she believes that Hitler had 
no such intention, but also because the 
circumstances in the bunker on the last 
days would have made such a ceremony 
ludicrous. Certainly, up to the time 
Reitsch left the bunker, hardly a day be- 
fore Hitler’s death was announced, there 
had not been the slightest mention of 
such a ceremony. The rumor that there 
had been children out of the union, 
Reitsch quickly dismissed as fantastic. 


MARTIN BORMANN 


Bormann moved about very little, in- 
stead, kept very close to his writing desk. 


He was “recording the momentous events 
in the bunker for posterity.” Every word, 
every action, went down on his paper. 
Often he would visit this person or that 
to scowlingly demand what the exact 
remark had been that passed between 
the Fiihrer and the person he just had an 
audience with. Things that passed be- 
tween other occupants of the bunker 
were also carefully recorded. This docu- 
ment was to be spirited out of the bunker 
at the very last moment so that, accord- 
ing to the modest Bormann, it could 
“take its place among the greatest chap- 
ters of German history.” 


ADOLF HITLER 


Throughout Hanna’s stay in the bunk- 
er, Hitler’s manner and physical condi- 
tion sunk to lower and lower depths. At 
first he seemed to be playing the proper 
part of leading the defense of Germany 
and Berlin, and at first this was in some 
manner possible, as communications 
were still quite reliable. Messages were 
telephoned to a flak tower and from 
there were radioed out by means of a 
portable, balloon-suspended aerial; but 
each day this was more and more dif- 
ficuit until late in the afternoon of the 
28th and all day on the 29th, communi- 
cations were almost impossible. On about 
the 20th of April, at what was probably 
the last Hitler War-council in the Reich’s 
Chancellery, the Fihrer is said to have 
been so overcome by the persistently 
hopeless news, that he completely broke 
down in the presence of all the gathering. 
The talk in the bunker where Hanna 
heard of the collapse was that, with this 
display, even the most optimistic of Hit- 
ler’s escorts tended towards the convic- 
tion that the War was irretrievably lost. 
According to Reitsch, Hitler neither phy- 
sically nor mentally recovered from this 
conference room collapse. 

Occasionally he still seemed to hold to 
the hope of General Wenck’s success in 
breaking through from the South. He 
talked of little else, and all day on the 
28th and 29th he was mentally planning 
the tactics that Wenck might use in free- 
ing Berlin. He would stride about the 
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shelter, waving a road map that was fast 
disintegrating from the sweat of his 
hands, and planning Wenck’s campaign 
with anyone who happened to be listen- 
ing. When he became overexcited he 
would snatch the map from where it lay, 
pace with a quick, nervous stride about 
the room, and loudly “direct” the city’s 
defense with armies that no longer existed 


(as even Wenck — unknown to the 
Fiihrer — had already been routed and 
destroyed). 


Reitsch describes it as a pathetic thing, 
the picture of a man’s complete disinte- 
gration; a comic-tragedy of frustration, 
futility, and uselessness. The picture of a 
man running almost blindly from wall to 
wall in his last retreat, waving papers 
that fluttered like leaves in his nervous, 
twitching hands, or sitting stooped and 
crumpled before his table moving but- 
tons to represent his nonexistent armies, 
back and forth on a sweat-stained map, 
like a young boy playing at war. 


THE POSSIBILITY THAT HITLER 
Lives 


The possibility that Hitler might have 
gotten out of the bunker alive, Reitsch 
dismisses as completely absurd. She 
claims that she is convinced that the 
Hitler she left in the shelter was physical- 
ly unable to have gotten away. “Had a 
path been cleared for him from the 
bunker to freedom, he would not have 
had the strength to use it,” she says. She 
believes too, that at the very end he had 
no intention to live, that only the Wenck 
hope stayed his hand from putting the 
mass suicide plan into operation. News 
that Wenck could not get through, she 
felt, would immediately set off the well- 
rehearsed plans of destruction. 

When confronted with the rumor that 
Hitler might still be alive in Tyrol, and 
that her own flight to that area after she 
left the bunker might be more than co- 
incidental, she appeared deeply upset 
that such opinions were even entertained. 
She said only, “Hitler is dead! The man 
I saw in the shelter could not have lived. 
He had no reason to live, and the tragedy 


was that he knew it well, knew it perhaps 
better than anyone else did.” 
HANNA’S OPINION OF THE FUHRER 


It is apparent from Reitsch’s conver- 
sation that she held the Fiihrer in high 
esteem. It is probably also true when 
she said that her “good” opinion suf- 
fered considerably during the closing 
stages of the War. She is emphatic when 
she describes the apparent mismanage- 
ment she observed and learned of in the 
bunker. For instance, Berlin had been 
depleted of arms to hold the Oder. When 
that line fell it appeared that no coherent 
defense plan of Berlin had been pre- 
pared, certainly adequate arrangements 
had not been made to direct the de- 
fense from the bunker. There was no 
other communication equipment avail- 
able than the telephone that led only to 
the flak tower. It appeared that only in 
the last moment had he decided to di- 
rect the battery from the shelter, and 
then did not have the first tools with 
which to operate. No maps, no battle 
plans, no radio. Only a hastily prepared 
messenger service and the one telephone 
were available. The fact that, unknown 
to Hitler, the Wenck army had been 
destroyed almost days before, was only 
one example of the inadequacies—ALL 
of which resulted in the Fiihrer of Germa- 
ny sitting helplessly in his cellar, im- 
potently playing at this table-top war. 

Reitsch claims that Hitler the idealist 
died, and his country with him, because 
of the incompetence of Hitler the soldier, 
and Hitler the statesman. She concludes, 
still with a faint touch of allegiance, that 
no one who knew him would deny his 
idealistically motivated intentions, nor 
could they deny that he was simply in- 
finitely incompetent to rule his country; 
that one of his great faults was proper 
character analysis of the people about 
him which led to the selection of persons 


equally incompetent to fill important 
positions (most important example: 
Goering). 


She repeatedly remarked that never 
again must such a person be allowed to 
gain control of Germany or of any 
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country. But strangely enough she does 
not appear to hold him personally respon- 
sible for many of the wrongs and evils 
that she recognizes completely and is 
quick to point out. She says rather, “A 
great part of the fault lies with those 
who led him, lured him, criminally mis- 
directed him, and informed him falsely— 
but that he himself selected the men who 
led him, can never be forgiven.” 

A CRIMINAL AGAINST THE WORLD 

“Hitler ended his life as a criminal 
against the World,” but she is quick to 
add, “he did not begin it that way. At 
first his thoughts were only of how to 
make Germany healthy again, how to 
give his people a life free from economic 
insufficiencies and social maladjustments. 
To do this he gambled much with a stake 
that no man has the right to jeopardize— 
the lives of his people. This was the 
first great wrong, his first great failure. 
But once the first few risks had been 
successful, he fell into the faults of every 
gambler; he risked more and more, and 
each time that he won, he was more 
easily led to the next gamble.” Accord- 
ing to Reitsch it all began with the occu- 
pation of the Ruhr. This was the first 
and most difficult gamble of all, and 
when the world did not answer his Ruhr 
bluff with war, every succeeding risk 
became progressively easier. 

Each success made the enthusiasm of 
the people greater, and this gave him the 
necessary support to take the next step. 
The result, Reitsch claims, was that Hit- 
ler himself underwent a character change 
that transformed him from an idealisti- 
cally motivated benefactor to a grasping, 
scheming despot, a victim of his own 
delusions of grandeur. “Never again,” 
she concludes, “in the history of the 
world, should such power be allowed to 
rest with one man.” 

SUICIDE COUNCIL 

In the night of the 27th to the 28th 
the Russian bombardment of the Chan- 
cellery reached the highest pitch it had 
yet attained. The accuracy to those in the 
shelter below, was astounding. It seemed 
as if each shell landed in exactly the 
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same place as the one before, all dead- 
center on the Chancellery buildings. As 
this indicated that the Russian ground 
troops could overrun the area at any 
moment, another suicide council was 
called by the Fiihrer. All plans as to 
the destruction of the bodies of everyone 
in the shelter were gone over again. The 
decision was that as soon as the Russians 
reached the Chancellery grounds, the 
mass suicide would begin. Last instruc- 
tions were given as to the use of the 
poison vials. (Reitsch still had hers in 
her possession. It was examined by the 
interrogator and found to be a little 
brass capsule with removable top, con- 
taining a fragile glass bottle filled with 
about half a teaspoon of amber liquid. 
The bottle was to be broken between the 
teeth and the liquid quickly swallowed.) 


The group was as hypnotized with the 
suicide rehearsal and a general discus- 
sion was entered into to determine in 
which manner the most thorough destruc- 
tion of the human body could be per- 
formed. Then everyone made little 
speeches, swearing allegiance again and 
again to the Fihrer and to Germany. 
Yet, through it all, still ran the faint 
hope that Wenck might get in and 
hold the line long enough to effect an 
evacuation. But even on the 27th, 
Reitsch claims, the others paid lipservice 
to the Wenck hope only to follow the 
lead of the Fihrer. Almost everyone 
had given up all thoughts of being saved, 
and said so to each other whenever Hit- 
ler was not present. Closing the discus- 
sions on the destruction of the bodies, 
there was talk that SS men would be 
assigned to see that no trace remained. 
Throughout the day of the 28th the in- 
tensity of the Russian fire continued 
while the suicide talk kept pace with the 
shelling in the shelter below. 


THE HIMMLER BETRAYAL 
Then on the 29th fell the greatest 
blow of all. A telegram arrived which 
indicated that the staunch and trusted 
Himmler had joined Goering on the 
traitor list. It was like a death blow to 
the entire assembly. Reitsch claims that 
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men and women alike cried and screamed 
with rage, fear, and desperation, all mixed 
into one emotional spasm. Himmler, the 
protector of the Reich, now a traitor was 
impossible. The telegram message was 
that Himmler had contacted the British 
and American’ authorities through 
Sweden to propose a capitulation to the 
San Francisco conference. Hitler raged 
like a madman. His color rose to a heated 
red, and his face was virtually unrecog- 
nizable. Additional evidence of Himm- 
ler’s “treachery” was that he had asked 
not to be identified with the capitulation 
proposals. American authorities were 
said to have abided by his request, while 
the British did not. 

After the lengthy outburst Hitler sank 
into a stupor, and for a time the entire 
bunker was silent. 

Later came the anticlimactic news 
that the Russians would make a full- 
force bid to overrun the Chancellery on 
the morning of the 30th. Even then 
small arm fire was beginning to sprinkle 
the area above the shelter. Ground re- 
ports indicated that the Russians were 
nearing the Potsdamer Platz, and were 
losing thousands of men as they fanati- 
cally prepared the positions from which 
the attack of the next morning was to be 
launched. 


Reitsch claimed that everyone again 
looked at their poison. 


ORDERS TO LEAVE THE SHELTER 


At 1:30 on the morning of the 30th 
of April, Hitler, with chalk-white face, 
came to Greim’s room and slumped 
down on the edge of the bed. “Our only 
hope is Wenck,” he said, “and to make 
his entry possible we must call up every 
available aircraft to cover his approach.” 
Hitler then claimed that he had just 
been informed that Wenck’s guns were 
already shelling the Russians in Pots- 
damer Platz. 


“Every available plane,” Hitler said, 
“must be called up by daylight—there- 
fore, it is my order to you to return to 
Rechlin and muster your planes from 
there. It is the task of your aircraft to 
destroy the positions from which the Rus- 


sians will launch their attack on the 
Chancellery. With Luftwaffe help, 
Wenck may get through. That is the 
first reason why we must leave the 
shelter. The second is that Himmler 
must be stopped,” and immediately after 
he mentioned the SS Fiihrer, his voice 
became more unsteady and both his lips 
and hands trembled. The order to 
Greim was that if Himmler had actually 
made the reported contact, and could be 
found, he should immediately be arrested. 

“A traitor must never succeed me as 
Fiihrer! You must get out to insure that 
he will not.” 


Greim and Reitsch protested vehem- 
ently that the attempt would be futile; 
that it would be impossible to reach 
Rechlin; that they preferred to die in 
the shelter; that the mission could not 
succeed; that it was insane. 

“As soldiers of the Reich” Hitler an- 
swered, “it is our holy duty to exhaust 
every possibility. This is the only chance 
of success that remains. It is your duty 
and mine to take it.” 

Hanna was not convinced. “No, No,” 
she screamed. “What can be accom- 
plished now, even if we should get 
through? Everything is lost! To try to 
change it now is insane.” But Greim 
thought differently. “Hanna,” he said, 
“we are the only hope for those who 
remain here. If the chance is just the 
smallest, we owe it to them to take it. 
Not to go, would rob them of the only 
light that remains. Maybe Wenck is 
there. Maybe we can help, but whether 
we can or cannot, we will go.” 

Hanna, still convinced as to the ab- 
surdity of attempting to escape, went 
alone to the Fiihrer while Greim was 
making his preparations. Through her 
sobbing she begged, “Mein Fiihrer, why, 
why don’t you let us stay?” He looked 
at her for a moment, and said only: 
“God protect you.” 

THE LEAVE-TAKING 

Preparations were quickly made, and 
Reitsch is graphic in her description of 
the leave-taking. Below, the late Goe- 
ring’s liaison officer with the Fiihrer and 
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now a staunch Greim-man, said: “You 
must get out. It depends upon you to tell 
the truth to our people, to save the 
‘honor’ of the Luftwaffe, to save the 
meaning of Germany for the world.” 
Everyone gave the departing duo some 
token, last-minute letters for them to 
take along. Reitsch says that she and 
Greim destroyed all but two letters 
which were from Gobbels and his wife 
to their eldest son, by Frau Goebbels’ 
first marriage, who was then in an Allied 
prisoner-of-war camp. These Reitsch still 
had. Frau Gobbels also gave her a small 
diamond ring from her finger to wear in 
her memory. 

Thirty minutes after Hitler had given 
the order, they left the shelter. 


THE FLIGHT OUT OF BERLIN 


Outside the whole city was aflame and 
heavy small arm fire was already plainly 
audible a short distance away. SS Troops, 
committed to guarding Hitler to the end, 
were moving about. These men brought 
up a small armoured vehicle which was 
to take Reitsch and Greim to where an 
Arado 96 was hidden near Brandenburg 
Tor. The sky was filled with the thunder 
of shells, some of which landed so close 
that their vehicle was knocked out several 
hundred yards short of the revetment 
where the Arado was stationed. (Reitsch 
claims that she is certain this was the 
last craft available. The possibility of 
another plane having gotten in and pos- 
sibly out again with Hitler as passenger, 
she dismissed as highly unlikely, as 
Greim would certainly have been in- 
formed, and she knew that such a mes- 
sage was never delivered. She knew, too, 
that Greim had ordered other planes in, 
but that each craft was shot down in the 
attempt; and as Russian troops already 
solidly ringed the city, she was certain 
that Hitler never left Berlin.) 

The broad street leading from Bran- 
denburg Tor was to be used for take-off. 
About 400 meters of uncratered pave- 
ment was available as a runway. The 
take-off was made under hailing Russian 
fire, and as the plane rose to roof-top 
level, it was picked up by countless 


searchlights and at once bracketed in a 
barrage of shelling. Explosions tossed 
the craft like a feather, but only a few 
splinters hit the plane. Reitsch circled 
to about 20,000 feet from where Berlin 
was a sea of flames beneath her. From 
that altitude the magnitude of the des- 
truction of Berlin she described as stark 
and fantastic. Heading north, 50 minutes 
saw them in Rechlin, where the landing 
was again made through a sceen of Rus- 
sian fighter craft. 
THE Last GERMAN REPORTS 


Greim at once issued orders calling 
all available craft to the aid of Berlin. 
Having performed the first of Hitler’s 
commands, he immediately decided to 
fly to Plon near Kiel, to determine what 
information Doenitz might have regard- 
ing Himmler. A Bucker 121 was used, 
and by the time they got into the air 
German aircraft were already arriving 
in compliance with Greim’s order. The 
entire heavens were soon a seething mass 
of German and Russian planes. Reitsch 
kevt her own plane at 1 and 2 meters 
altitude, and even with such protection 
against visibility, she was twice unsuc- 
cessfully attacked. Landing at Liibeck 
still necessitated an automobile trip to 
Pl6n, during which time they were again 
under constant Russian attack. On ar- 
rival they found that Doenitz knew 
nothing of Himmler’s actions. The next 
move was to see Keitel in the event 
that a change in air tactics should be 
employed in helping Wenck in his entry 
into Berlin. 

THE NEWS OF WENCK’S NONEXISTENCE 


Keitel was found in the early morning 
of the Ist of May and gave them the 
news that Wenck’s army had long been 
destroyed or captured, and that he 
(Keitel) had sent word to that effect to 
Hitler the day before (April 30th). 

Greim and Reitsch now knew that 
Hitler must surely have given up all 
hope, and both fully expected that the 
well-rehearsed suicide plans had already 
been put into operation. 

THE “NEW” GOVERNMENT 
The advance of the British necessitated 
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Some didn’t come home! In a rare accident, a B-17 in a lower group during 
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an 8th Air Force attack on Berlin, falls victim to bombs dropped from a higher 


formation. 


a retreat into Schleswig late on the Ist of 
May. Here, the same evening, Reitsch 
and Greim learned that the announce- 
ment of Hitler’s death had been made, 
and that he had been succeeded by 
Doenitz. On the 2nd of May the new 
Government was called to Plén. Greim 
and Reitsch, who were to receive orders 
from Doenitz as to immediate Luftwaffe 
activities, had the additional purpose of 
meeting Himmler and confronting him 
with the betrayal story. 
HIMMLER’S CAPITULATION EXPLANATION 
Himmler arrived late so that all the 
others were in the conference room, leav- 
ing Reitsch alone when he walked in. 
“One moment, Herr Reichsfiihrer—a 
matter of the highest importance, if 
you can spare the time?” Reitsch 
asked. 
Himmler seemed almost jovial, and he 
said: “Of course.” 
“Is it true, Herr Reichsfiihrer, that 
you contacted the Allies with pro- 
posals of peace without orders to do 
so from Hitler?” 
“But, of course.” 


“You betrayed your Fiihrer and your 
people in the very darkest hour? 
Such a thing is high treason, Herr 
Reichsfiihrer. You did that when your 
place was actually in the bunker with 
Hitler?” 

“High treason? No! You'll see, history 
will weigh it differently. Hitler wanted 
to continue to fight. He was mad with 
his pride and his honor. He wanted to 
shed more German blood when there 
was none left to flow. Hitler was in- 
sane. It should have been stopped 
long ago.” 

“Insane? I came from him less than 
36 hours ago. He died for the cause 
he believed in. He died bravely and 
filled with the ‘honor’ you speak of, 
while you and Goering and the rest 
must now live as branded traitors and 
cowards.” 

“You speak of German blood, Herr 
Reichsfiihrer? You speak of it now? 
You should have thought of it years 
ago, before you became identified 
with the useless shedding of so much 
of it.” 
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A sudden strafing attack terminated 
the conversation. 

THE Last ORDERS — 

To HOLD THE RUSSIANS 

Greim indicated that little had been 
decided at the first Doenitz war council. 
However, everyone was in accord that 
at best, resistance would only be pos- 
sible for a few days longer. In the mean- 
time commanders against the Russians 
were to hold to the last to enable as 
many civilians as possible to flee from 
the advance. Reitsch claims that Greim, 
whose leg was becoming increasingly 
worse, insisted upon flying immediately 
to Feldmarschall Joerner, in command of 
troops in Silesia and Czechoslovakia, to 
instruct him that he should resist even 
after the capitulation order was released 
to give the civilians time to flee to the 
American zone. 

On the flight to Joerner, Greim’s feet 
became so bad that he had momentary 
lapses of unconsciousness. Upon arrival 
Joerner indicated that he had already 
decided to hold as long as possible, and 
had issued orders to that effect even be- 
fore Greim’s arrival. 

It was then decided to fly on to Kes- 
selring with the same instructions, but 
Greim’s leg was so critical by now that 
further movement was impossible. From 
the 3rd of May to the 7th it was neces- 
sary to remain at Joerner’s headquarters 
in K6niggratz where Reitsch nursed 
Greim until he could move about again. 

On the night of the 7th of May they 
took off in a Dornier 217 to fly to Graz 
where Kesselring was reported to be. 
Directly over the field German flak 
severely damaged their craft which crash- 
landed at the edge of the field. Reitsch 
and Greim were of the understanding that 
the capitulation would come on the night 
of the 9th of May, and when it was 
learned that Kesselring had left Graz for 
“Zell am See” they flew on in an effort 
to instruct him to combine some of his 
troops with those holding the Russians. 
THE END AT ZELL AM SEE 


They arrived at Zell am See flying a 
Fieseler-Storch, and reported to General 


Koller, Chief of the G.A.F. General Staff, 
who was to tell them of Kesselring’s 
whereabouts. Here they learned that the 
capitulation was to be on the 8th instead 
of the 9th. They still wanted to locate 
Kesselring, but Koller either chose not 
to tell them where Kesselring was 
because it was already too late, or else he 
did not know that Kesselring was in the 
village of Almdorf, a few miles north 
of Zell am See. At this news Reitsch and 
Greim decided that any further efforts 
on their part were quite useless. Just 
before the capitulation they left Zell am 
See for Kitzbiihel to place themselves 
under the care of a well-known Doctor 
who had just opened his hospital there. 
Reitsch claims that had it not been for 
the severe agony of Greim’s feet, she 
would not have been able to convince 
him to save his limb. To the last he 
wanted to encourage resistance against 
the Russians. 
WHY THE “REDOUBT” WAS NOT UTILIZED 


In response to the question as to why 
the Austria-Southern Germany last stand 
of resistance was never put into opera- 
tion, Reitsch had little to add to what is 
already known. She stated that as late 
as the 16th of April it still seemed that 
there was every intention of moving the 
government and military Headquarters 
to Berchtesgaden. All of the bureaus and 
headquarters in Berlin at that time were 
on a constant two-hour alert. From what 
she heard from Oberst Below and others 
it appeared that a conference was to de- 
cide on the full particulars covering the 
move. She claimed that the reports Hitler 
received at that time were so shocking 
that he was convinced preparations to 
make “Redoubt” resistance a _ success 
would never be complete in time. It was 
believed that the realization that “Re- 
doubt,” of which so much was expected, 
would have to be crossed off as useless — 
was the major cause of Hitler’s break- 
down. It was also said that Goering and 
Hitler had had a strained conversation re- 
garding this, with Goering insisting on an 
early evacuation to the “Redoubt” area, 
and Hitler clinging to the hope that the 
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Oder would hold. Goering was to have 
claimed that “Redoubt” was ready for 
occupancy while Hitler preferred to wait 
until he could have its readiness con- 
firmed at the above-mentioned confer- 
ence. It was the opinion later at the 
Doenitz War Council and elsewhere, that 
Goering’s departure was governed solely 
by his realization that the Oder would be 
crossed and by his unfulfilled hope that 
the partially completed “Redoubt” area 
would hold. Had Goering’s coup suc- 
ceeded, it is believed that “Redoubt” 
might have been more actively defended. 
The reasons that it was not, are: (1) 
Goering’s failure; (2) Hitler’s belief that 
continued resistance in Berlin might be 
more eventful than the sure collapse he 
saw in an uncompleted “Redoubt.” 


REPORTING TO THE AMERICANS 


They arrived in Kitzbiihel on the 
morning of the 9th and reported to 
American Military authorities shortly 
thereafter. Greim was under treatment 
until the 23rd of May, when he was taken 
to Salzburg prior to being taken to Ger- 
many as a prisoner of war. He com- 
mitted suicide with Hitler’s poison 
capsule in Salzburg on the night of the 
24th of May. Although he was much 
less known than his corpulent predeces- 
sor, both in Germany and the world, in 
Hanna’s opinion he should have had 
Goering’s position years ago. The fact 
that he disagreed with Goering on almost 
every point was, to her, evidence enough 
of his capabilities. 


PRESENT WHEREABOUTS OF 
HANNA REITSCH 


Reitsch remained in Kitzbiihel until 
August, at which time she was given per- 
mission by the French to leave for Salz- 
burg, her last residence having been in 
that city after she and her family evacu- 
ated from their home in Silesia as the 
Russians advanced. She occupied the 
rooms in the Castle Leopolds Crone, 


where her family committed suicide 
when an American target team came to 
examine the premises. The Castle was 
under guard as an American possession, 
belonging to the estate of the late Max 
Reinhardt. 
EVALUATION OF SOURCE 

It is the opinion of the interrogator 
that the above information was given 
with a sincere and conscientious effort 
to be truthful and exact. The suicide of 
her family, the death of her closest 
friend, von Greim, the physical ruin of 
Germany, and the trying nature of her 
experiences during the closing time of the 
war, combined themselves to seriously 
tempt her to commit suicide as well. 
She claimed that the only reason she re- 
mained alive was for the sake of the 
truth; to tell the truth about Goering, 
“the shallow showman;” to tell the truth 
about Hitler, “the criminal incompetent;” 
and to tell the German people the truth 
about the dangers of the form of gov- 
ernment that the Third Reich gave them. 
She believed that she was fulfilling much 
of this mission when she spoke to the 
interrogator. It is therefore felt that her 
remarks may be considered as her deep- 
est efforts at sincerity and honesty. At 
that time she was undergoing a severe 
mental struggle in an effort to reconcile 
her conception of ‘honor’ with her de- 
nunciations of Goering, Himmler, and 
Hitler himself. This difficulty appeared 
less great when she was speaking to the 
interrogator than it was when she spoke 
to civilians; but from civilians who had 
led her conversation and then, unknown 
to her, reported the results to the inter- 
rogator, it appeared that she was striv- 
ing to exert a progressively more demo- 
cratic influence over her countrymen. It 
is felt that her idealism and her exact 
knowledge regarding many of the faults 
of the Nazi system, if put to proper use, 
might eventually be of value in the re- 
education of the German people. 


s/ ROBERT F. WORK, EAB 
Captain, Air Corps 
Chief Interrogator 
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A powerful propagandist. In his prime, Goebbels played a key role in captivating 
the minds of Germans and impressing other peoples throughout the world. He 


served his master well. 


THE BATTLE FOR MEN’S MINDS 


By DR. THOMAS F. STATON 
Educational Adviser 
Command and Staff College, Air University 


PART ONE 


the world today, one 
of the most vigorous and decisive 
battles the world has ever known, is 
taking place. Only occasional shots are 
being fired in it, but the results of this 
battle, “The Battle For Men’s Minds,” 
will be more far-reaching than the results 
of many battles where men died by the 
thousands. 


In the last analysis the aim of all war- 
fare is to control the actions of men in 
some manner. The actions desired may 
be ceding of territory, support of a pollit- 
ical belief, or acceptance of conditions of 
trade, but the only purpose of warfare is 
to get someone to do something. In the 
physical-type warfare that has character- 
ized most of history, control of men’s 
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actions has been sought through control 
of their bodies. The actions of men in a 
prison are controlled by controlling the 
bodies of these men. The actions of 
people in military occupied countries are 
controlled by the control or threat of 
control of their bodies. 

The war that is now being waged has, 
as its aim, the control of men’s actions 
through capture of their minds and their 
feelings. This sort of control depends 
basically and intrinsically on getting men 
to want to do as the controller wants. 
It has as a disadvantage the fact that, 
if the controller’s popularity and respect 
diminishes, his control may be lost. 
However, it has the important advantage 
that it makes possible control of men’s 
actions at a distance without large-scale 
physical contact with them, without ex- 
tensive lines of supply, and without the 
sort of overt physical activities that 
civilized nations have come to condemn 
as imperialistic. It is control of men’s 
actions through the abstract conditions 
of controlling their minds and feelings 
rather than controlling their actions 
through the physical conditions of con- 
trolling their bodies. A control of men’s 
bodies is deplored by civilized nations. 
The control of men’s minds, while equally 
or more effective than control of their 
bodies, has not yet been fully recognized 
by nations generally as imperialism or 
enslavement. 

THE STRATEGY OF THE 
BATTLE FOR MEN’s MINDS 

The first generally recognized instance 
in modern history of a full-scale, long- 
term, systematic attempt to control men’s 
activities through controlling their minds, 
occurred in Nazi Germany. The Nazis 
identified the three basic procedures re- 
quired to weld a body of people into an 
aggressive, devoted, and tightly organized 
Party, whose performance was guaran- 
teed by the fanatical devotions of the 
people, to such an extent that control 
of the people’s bodies was necessary only 
in a perfunctory manner or in occasional 
instances. The procedures used by the 
Nazi Party to gain and hold control of 
men’s minds and feelings were: 


1. Establish in the minds of people an 
object which threatens their security, 
prosperity, and happiness or which can 
be blamed for their lack of security, 
prosperity, and happiness. Foster a 
hatred for this object by constant refer- 
ence to its malign effect or intentions to- 
ward the people whose minds and feelings 
are to be mastered. Develop in them, at 
the same time, a fear of the malign 
object that impresses them with the need 
for help of some sort in coping with it. 
This sequence of threat, hate, fear, is 
basic to the capture of men’s minds be- 
cause men, by and large, prefer to think 
their own thoughts and go their own 
ways. A conviction of danger with which 
they cannot cope without massive assist- 
ance is necessary to overcome their desire 
to think and feel in their own ways, and 
make them willing to accept control of 
their thoughts and feelings. 


2. The agency attempting to capture 
men’s minds and feelings then offers 
itself and its plan as the hope for security, 
prosperity, and happiness. It imbues the 
minds of its captives with the hope that 
through what it has to offer they can 
gain the happiness, security, and pros- 
perity they desire. It identifies the things 
most real and most precious to the group 
it desires to capture and promises them 
that they can gain these things through 
the plan and successful operation of the 
Party. Along with this it convinces the 
people that the Party is in reality, all- 
powerful, and can and will, without ques- 
tion, ultimately succeed, in which case its 
opponents will be crushed and its ad- 
herents will be granted whatever their 
hearts desire. 


3. To facilitate the accomplishment of 
1 and 2 and to maintain an ascendancy 
once accomplished, the Party seeks to 
eliminate all information other than the 
information it disseminates to its mem- 
bers and prospective members, and to 
abolish all thought except thought as to 
how the dogma of the Party can be per- 
fectly adhered to. This elimination of 
conflicting information is necessary to 
prevent errors and planned misinforma- 
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tion from being recognized and weaken- 
ing the contention that a hate object 
exists, and that the Party is infallible. 

This was the German method. The 
Allies of World War I and the Jews were 
established as threats, hate objects, and 
objects of fear responsible for the woes, 
real or fancied, of the German people. 
The Nazi Party promised hope and the 
power to overcome these triple threat- 
hate-fear objects, and provide in their 
place the “master race” prerogative of 
power, domination of others, and per- 
sonal and national pre-eminence to every 
adherent. 

Censorship was clamped on contacts 
outside the geographical limits of the 
Party to minimize information which 
would reveal that the threat, hate, fear 
objects were something less than they 
were pictured as being, and to avoid 
doubts as to the all-powerfulness of the 
Party and the limited personal gains that 
the Party would, in the last analysis, be 
able to deliver. 


With these three devices the Nazi 
Party waged, within Germany, perhaps 
the most successful battle for men’s 
minds that has ever been waged in his- 
tory. We now know that the percentage 
of “Nordic” Germans within the Third 
Reich who did not at least condone the 
international plans of Nazism was in- 
finitesimal. The combination of hatred, 
hope of gain, and seclusion from reality 
which would dispel misinformation 
welded a national dedication admirable 
in its thoroughness, if not in its objec- 
tives. 


It would seem more than possible that 
the plan of the Nazis for world domi- 
nation might have succeeded if they had 
employed the same triumvirate in deal- 
ing with peoples outside Germany, but 
they applied only the first and third. 
Furthermore, they established themselves 
as the threat-hate-fear object rather than 
some other agency whereby the threat- 
hate-fear would drive the persons into 
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Herr Goebbels, Propaganda Ministry is hardly recognizable in this rubble. Three 
German citizens who fed their souls with his words of dreams of the New Reich now 
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the Nazi Party. They offered no real 
hope, certainly no promise of power, and 
only the dubious gain of being permitted 
to live as slaves to the peoples outside 
Germany, whose minds and bodies they 
were undertaking to capture. 

The term “blitzkrieg,” or the “lightning 
strike,” with its implication of the swift, 
implacable, unavoidable oblivion of di- 
vine destruction, and the utter hopeless- 
ness of guarding against it or circum- 
venting it, caught the imagination of the 
reading world. By speaking of the Nazi 
striking force as a lightning stroke, 
thousands of people came subconsciously 
to question whether it could ever be 
foiled. When Hitler referred to his five 
columns which would win the Lowlands 
for him, and someone said: “Herr Fiih- 
rer, I only see four columns on your 
map,” and Hitler replied: “My fifth 
column is already in the cities,” he not 
only coined the phrase “Fifth Column,” 
but he implanted and carefully nurtured 
the impression that every nation had al- 
ready within it a column of the Nazi 
Army working for that nation’s destruc- 
tion in an unknown way. 

As the French and Germans faced 
each other across the few yards separat- 
ing the Siegfried and Maginot lines dur- 
ing the optimistically-styled “phony war,” 
the demoralization of the French Army 
was begun by a variety of tactics in the 
battle to enslave their minds. One which 
received wide publicity was the practice 
of the Germans of broadcasting over 
their loud-speaker system in tones com- 
pletely audible to the French sentries and 
outposts the menus they saw before them 
while the meal described was still being 
eaten. 


The Nazis succeeded appallingly in 
many instances in their attempts to mas- 
ter men’s minds in the web of fear, but 
they never offered freedom from en- 
slavement, and their battle for men’s 
minds in many cases backfired. Given 
the alternative of death and enslavement, 
the British said: “We had rather die on 
our feet than live on our knees.” Some 


people succumbed, and through abject 
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fear, accepted enslavement as the price 
of existence. Others fought. 

It is now known that in the early days 
of the German invasion of Russia liter- 
ally hundreds of thousands of Russian 
soldiers and civilians welcomed the Nazis 
as deliverers from enslavement and 
tyranny, but the Germans treated even 
those who voluntarily surrendered, not 
as converts who would eventually gain 
from having surrendered, but as slaves 
who would be used or exterminated. 
They succeeded in establishing hopeless 
fear among many peoples, but the urge 
for self-preservation prevented their 
complete success in the battle for men’s 
minds, and the Germans were eventually 
defeated. They could not benefit from 
the fruits of their victories because they 
could not augment their human resources 
by the peoples whose bodies they con- 
trolled. If a person wasn’t one of their 
fictitiously-created “nordic supermen,” 
he couldn’t join the Nazi Party, and 
couldn’t reap the fruits of the success of 
the Party. This almost precluded re- 
cruits outside the coalition. 


THE PRESENT BATTLE FOR MEN’S MINDS 


By design or by accident the commu- 
nists have used the same basic procedures 
used by the Nazis in the battle for men’s 
minds and feelings. The communists 
have, however, changed the emphasis 
somewhat with results that are basically 
different from those achieved by the 
Nazis. Where the Nazis were most suc- 
cessful in achieving the unreasoning 
loyalty of their own people but only 
grudging endurance from most other 
peoples, the communists have been 
extraordinarily successful in mastering 
the minds and feelings of peoples out- 
side Russia, but we are given reason to 
believe that they are less successful in 
maintaining the complete confidence of 
the people actually under their regime. 
In other words, they have been tremen- 
dously successful in capturing men’s 
minds and feelings. When their control 
has been extended to men’s bodies they 
may have had only grudging endurance. 
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The communist use of the three tech- 
niques pioneered by the Germans is in- 
teresting. Their appeal is basically to the 
“have nots” throughout the world, which 
is sensible, since obviously “have nots” 
as a group, are more interested in radical 
changes than are “haves.” The commu- 
nists have established the “haves” as the 
threat-hate-fear objects. There is a pro- 
found psychological advantage in doing 
this. There is relatively little reason for 
a man to be envious of, or to dislike, 
one who has less than he. On the other 
hand, when another has more than he, 
there is an implication that the other is 
smarter, more skillful, and more success- 
ful. This is displeasing to a man’s ego. 
It is displeasing to the egos of most peo- 
ple to admit that the superior privileges 
and possessions of others are the rightful 
prerogatives of the superior abilities and 
efforts of the possessors. The Communist 
Party then offers itself as the means by 
which the honorable “have nots” can 
wrest their “rightful due” from the evil 
exploiters, the “haves.” 


Communism offers an appealing al- 
ternative in establishing the “haves” as 
threat-hate-fear objects to the “have 
nots.” They carefully foster the idea that 
the enviable position of the “haves” is 
not due to any superiority, but to their 
criminal exploitation of the blood and 
suffering of others. The idea that a per- 
son can achieve a position happier than 
one’s own only through oppression, crim- 
inality, and means which a decent person 
would scorn, simultaneously gives the 
“have nots” a tremendous ego satisfac- 
tion and a moral justification (albeit a 
dubious one) for wresting from the op- 
pressor his ill-gotten gains. When in ad- 
dition to all this the “have not” is 
promised that, as a reward for fighting 
this evil, he will be given all things that 
his heart desires, wrested from those who 
now possess them wrongfully, the appeal 
of communism is terrific. 


To recapitulate, communism offers at 
the same time, removal of the stigma of 
failure, a feeling of virtue, and the 
promise of immense personal gain, with 
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the Party as the means by which these 
gains can be achieved. These seem to be 
desires that exist very strongly in most 
humans. A large portion of the peoples 
whose minds and feelings communism 
is attempting to capture are either ig- 
norant, unintelligent, or both. Many are 
incapable of comprehending the broad 
economic principles which render neces- 
sary a certain concentration of wealth 
for the production of jobs. Others are 
able to ignore these principles under the 
urging of their subconscious that their 
personal interest would be served by 
ignoring them. Once communism gains 
a slight hold on the mind and emotions 
of a person, it immediately seeks to 
destroy completely all information not 
issued by the Party, and all sources of 
thought and knowledge outside the Party. 


The picture of life under communism 
which communists present to those whom 
they would capture throughout the world 
may be likened to a map. When the 
Communist Party is in power, this map 
is found to have given a completely false 
picture. The “territory” that is the reality 
of the communist state is completely dif- 
ferent from the picture that the map of 
information had led people to believe. 
When this is realized, many are un- 
happy. Many would change their alle- 
giance if they could. However, excepting 
for a microscopic proportion, it is too 
late for the change to be made. Com- 
munism is like the old prohibition gangs 
of the United States: One “resigns” only 
through death! 


Thus, the Nazis were successful with 
Germans whom they confronted with 
both fear and hatred of the enemy, and 
hope of personal betterment. They were 
less successful with other peoples whom 
they confronted only with the hopeless 
fear of the power of Nazism. Commu- 
nists have been highly successful with 
people not under the Communist regime, 
whom they confront with fear and hat- 
red of more fortunate peoples and hope 
of bettering their own conditions be- 
cause, whereas one couldn’t become a 
Nazi “superman” by conversion, one can 
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join the Communist Party and thus par- 
ticipate in its promised benefits. There is 
reason to suspect that the Communist 
Party is less successful than the Nazis in 
its maintenance of internal spirit (al- 
though not necessarily internal discip- 
line), because the promises are found to 
be empty and without hope of fulfill- 
ment in the real Communist nation. But 
when this is discovered, it is too late! 
TACTICS IN THE BATTLE FOR 
MEN’s MINDS 

Newspaper stories, editorials, and syn- 
dicated columnists frequently represent 
to us that the United States is losing the 
world-wide battle for men’s minds. There 
seems to be considerable evidence to 
support this contention. Assuming that 
the statements are true, why are we los- 
ing it? What is the explanation? 

Foremost in the process of determin- 
ing the “why” are the nature and con- 
ditions under which the battle for men’s 
minds is being fought. The nature of 
the battle for men’s minds can best be 
summarized as guerrilla warfare. To be 
effective it must be fought as guerrilla 
warfare, and it is being so fought by the 
Communist Party. On the other hand, 
the democracies are fighting the battle 
for men’s minds as if it were a war con- 
ducted as a series of pitched battles by 
the sovereign civilized nations. 

Let us examine some of the charac- 
teristics of guerrilla warfare and their 
implications. First of all, guerrilla war- 
fare is undeclared war. This is necessary 
by the very nature of guerrilla warfare. 
The man who plows his field during the 
day and cuts the throat of an occupation 
soldier during the night, would obviously 
be liquidated immediately if he openly 
admitted that he was conducting such 
operations. Applying the same principle 
to the battle for men’s minds, this per- 
mits the nation waging the battle as 
guerrilla warfare to deny that such a 
battle is being waged; “educational” in- 
formation is being disseminated, but no 
propaganda or subversive activity is be- 
ing conducted. When such subversive 
activities are identified the responsible 
party blandly disclaims all knowledge or 
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responsibility. The carefully organized 
activities are attributed to chance and the 
spontaneous expression of feeling on the 
part of the population. The nation is thus 
enabled to protest complete innocence 
and, at the same time, point to the 
“obvious” desire of the native popula- 
tion for a communistic form of govern- 
ment. 

Furthermore, the rules of civilized 
warfare do not apply in guerrilla war- 
fare, because it is not waged by a re- 
sponsible sovereignty. Obviously the 
farmer fighting at night cannot take 
prisoners. Obviously, since his identity 
is not even known, he could not be held 
to any agreement or treaty. Obviously, 
with his own life forfeited if he is dis- 
covered, he is driven to take whatever 
means that are at hand to gain needed 
information for the preservation of his 
life. Since he cannot hope to win pitched 
battles, he perforce gains whatever ad- 
vantages he can through secrecy and 
terroristic activities against noncombat- 
ants, their families, or anyone. In short, 
in guerrilla warfare the custom is for the 
end to justify the means. A knife in the 
back is as effective a means of disposing 
of a powerful and annoying enemy as is 
his defeat in an election. Therefore, it is 
as good, as acceptable, and as adequate 
as defeating him in an election. These 
are communist practices in waging their 
battle for men’s minds. 

Let us consider two basic disadvan- 
tages under which our diplomats and in- 
ternational representatives operate as a 
result of not being willing to fight a 
guerrilla-type psychological war, and of 
our being a basically moralistic and 
thinking people. A word of justification 
may here be in order. Americans are 
thinking people. Sometimes the thinking 
is somewhat twisted and may go astray, 
but Americans read, they discuss, they 
argue, they form personal opinions, and 
they examine information given them to 
determine its accuracy. This means that 
factually incorrect and emotionally dis- 
torted information put out by represen- 
tatives of their own government, to them- 
selves or to a foreign people, is liable to 
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critical scrutiny and unmasking. State- 
ments are not blindly accepted as true 
merely because they are issued by an 
official governmental agency. Promises 
made by agents of the United States 
must seem reasonable in light of national 
capabilities, objectives, and attitudes. 
Promises cannot be made merely to gain 
an end, with no idea of fulfilling them. 
This, of course, is not true in the totali- 
tarian, thought-policed state. 

Americans are basically moralistic. 
Indiscriminate recourse to lies, slander, 
and irresponsible promises which might 
serve a temporary purpose, but which 
cannot be fulfilled, is disapproved. This 
may be tolerated by some of the Ameri- 
can people some of the time, but seldom 
by most of them for very long. This 
means that American foreign represen- 
tatives cannot use any means at hand 
which might be helpful. It means they 
cannot resort to flagrantly criminal, de- 
ceitful or hypocritical devices to counter 
the criminality and deceit with which 
they have to contend. It means, perhaps 
most important of all, they cannot use the 
poison pen inventing slanderous stories 
and fomenting fanatical hatred against 
anyone opposing them. America would 
not countenance its agents ignoring de- 
cency in their activities. Their opponents 
labor under none of these restrictions. 

With this background, let us examine 
specific tactics which can be used ad- 
vantageously in a guerrilla battle for 
men’s minds, the extent to which they 
are used by communists, and the extent 
to which they may be used by represen- 
tatives of the democratic nations. 

1. Maintain that your own system of 
government is ideal and without fault, 
both in its design and the results pro- 
duced by its implementation. On the 
other hand, portray everything related to 
the other party as despicable, criminal, 
and totally without any redeeming virtue 
whatsoever, either in concept or opera- 
tion. Americans are taught throughout 
their entire school system that there are 
at least two sides to every question; they 
are taught that things are neither black 
nor white, but varying shades of gray. 


It is intolerably offensive to both our 
national conscience and intellect to ad- 
vocate openly and vehemently the obvi- 
ous absurdity of “Everything that I am is 
utterly good, and everything that he is, 
is utterly bad.” However, the peoples 
whose minds are at stake in this battle 
are as a whole much less well-informed 
and well-educated, and have much less 
experience in the evaluation of govern- 
mental forms and other abstracts than 
the American people. They are much 
more prone, as are less educated people 
everywhere, to accept a black and white 
representation of two sides than are 
Americans. What we perceive as a rig- 
orous and conscientious attempt at hon- 
esty and accuracy, they may (and 
frequently do) perceive as uncertainty, 
vacillation, willful tolerance of defects 
(“If you know those things are wrong, 
why don’t you correct them?”), and evi- 
dence of incompetency. The black and 
white orientation predominantly repre- 
sented by the Communist Party is per- 
ceived by us as deliberate and, therefore, 
probably malicious lies and as symboliz- 
ing, in all likelihood, the irresponsibility 
and deceit of the Party as a whole. It is 
perceived by less enlightened people, 
however, in many instances as confi- 
dence, evidence of determination to be 
perfect, and skill in avoiding the errors 
and fallacies admitted by the other side. 

Semantically, this device is known as 
the “two-valued orientation.” Things 
are either good or bad, with no in- 
between. Communists fanatically shriek 
that communism is good, democracy (as 
we know it) is bad. The tactic works 
well with people of a certain mentality, 
education, and culture. It even works on 
some people in the United States! How- 
ever, it is fundamentally requgnant to the 
people of the United States as a whole, 
and our self-criticism weakens our po- 
sition in the eyes of other peoples. 

2. Use any and all means to achieve 
your ends. The whole ethics of our 
government denies the vicious concept 
that the ends justify the means. Eventual 
capture of a criminal does not justify the 
torture of innocents to narrow down the 
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A very effective propaganda medium— 
The Third Soviet Sputnik. 


field to the criminal. Placing a desirable 
man in office does not justify terrorism, 
intimidation at the polls, and the buying 
of votes. Extorting support and assist- 
ance through blackmail and terrorism is 
another standard communist technique 
which we are unwilling to use. Making 
extravagant promises impossible of ful- 
fillment, merely to achieve an end, is 
(although it occasionally happens) basic- 
ally and intrinsically distasteful to us. 
Deliberate deception and double-dealing 
with those whom we profess to regard 
as friends is contrary to our national 
policy, as well as revolting to the stom- 
achs of all of us individually. Fomenting 
riots and civil disorder in which innocent 
persons may be injured and our own 
sympathizers slaughtered, just to demon- 
strate our power and the discontent of 
the populace, is completely against our 
principles. We will not shed innocent, 
helpless blood just to embarrass our 
enemy. 

Communism observes none of these 
rules. Anything that promises to ad- 
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vance the Party’s interest becomes ipso 
facto, proper and desirable. For instance, 
in 1944 Molotov incited the Poles of 
Warsaw to revolt against their Nazi con- 
querors. When they ‘did, a Polish com- 
munist division was sent to their aid. 
Then support was cut off, and 265,000 
people were allowed to be massacred. 
Three ends were served by this maneu- 
ver — the most patriotic elements of 
Warsaw were annihilated, the people’s 
discontent with Nazi rule was demon- 
strated, and the one division of the Soviet 
Army with possible motives of patriotism 
toward Poland, was eliminated. This one 
example is sufficient to show the cynical 
and utterly ruthless attitude which char- 
acterizes the entire policy of Communism 
and Communist sympathizers throughout 
the world. 

But the peasant planting a rice paddy 
in Indo-China knows nothing of the War- 
saw revolt. If told that by supporting the 
efforts of revolutionaries agitating nightly 
in his village, he will take revenge on 
the whites identified in his mind with 
his misery and be afforded a life of com- 
parative luxury henceforth, he has no 
way of knowing that his wooers hope 
to have him killed in the revolt, making 
it easier for their puppets to eat the 
chestnuts after he has pulled them out of 
the fire. So we have another convert to 
communism who can see the error of his 
misplaced trust only after he has served 
its purpose and is gagged and helpless 
under the iron rule of the Party. A 
democracy such as the United States 
could not, and would not, employ such 
methods. 

3. Foment hatred and internal strife. 
Sow defamatory accusations freely, start 
any rumors, make any hate-provoking 
statements about any person or any in- 
stitution unsympathetic to one’s cause. 
The truth of such statements and accusa- 
tions is of no importance in communist 
practice. If one accusation is disproven, 
supplant it with two more, and if a de- 
famatory statement is disproven, replace 
it with two other slanders. If a revolting 
sex crime is committed, portray the at- 
tacker as committing the crime because 
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Newest United States satellite, DISCOVERER, is shown in this drawing as it 


would appear from a vantage point hundreds of miles in space on its journey around 


the earth. 


he was corrupted by “capitalist, bour- 
geois doctrines.” Identify rape and 
prostitution as natural characteristics of 
democratic nations. If a plague breaks 
out in Burma, use newspapers, radio, and 
street-corner speeches throughout the 
world to accuse “Western” nations of 
using Asiatics as subjects for germ war- 
fare experiments. If no incident arises, 
invent a story. Tell the natives of Africa 
that Western whites force their colored 
countrymen to live in constant terror of 
beatings and lynchings. Invent examples 
to “prove” the story. Launch whispering 
campaigns and open _hate-mongering 
against any public figure standing up 
against the growth of communism. In- 
cite riots whenever possible. Mob vio- 
lence is generally the desired outcome of 
the communist hate campaigns. Hate is 
the most destructive of all that is good, 
noble, and admirable; and the good, the 
noble, and the admirable must be des- 
troyed before communism can take over. 

The democracies cannot employ such 
methods. In the first place, the demo- 
cracies are preponderantly of Christian 
ethics, if not of Christian church affilia- 


tions. The preaching of indiscriminate 
hatred is forbidden by Christianity in all 
forms. The preaching of hatred is, more- 
over, revolting to men of moral sensi- 
bility, regardless of religious tenets. The 
prohibitions against the preaching of 
hatred in the United States are so ex- 
treme that even intensive education 
regarding the truth of communist enslave- 
ment, torture, and betrayal of their 
captives is barely condoned and not en- 
couraged. Bombarding the peoples who 
are the stakes in the war between com- 
munism and democracy with the blood- 
chilling stories leaking from behind the 
Iron Curtain of whole cities slaughtered 
and deported, of persons tortured merely 
on suspicion of deviationist tendencies, 
of the incredible measures taken to de- 
stroy freedom of thought and freedom 
of information, is considred as being too 
close to “hate preaching” to be used as 
a tactic. All this means that the most 
easily aroused, violent, and lasting of 
the emotions useful in battle is a stand- 
ard tool in the kit of the communist 
agent, but strictly prohibited to our own. 

4. Destroy open-mindedness and the 
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freedom to learn and think. Basic com- 
munist policy in the battle for men’s 
minds is to first, destroy all confidence 
and belief in any information not put out 
by the Party. The ultimate goal of this 
activity is to develop the unconscious 
conviction that no matter what the Party 
says, it becomes true, because the Party 
says it. Conversely, anything said by an 
agency other than the Party is valueless 
because, if it were a truth worth knowing, 
the Party would say it. As the communist 
control of a person or group becomes 
more powerful the attempt is made to 
prevent even access to information other 
than that disseminated by the Party. 
When this is accomplished, facts and ini- 
tiative, the two prerequisites for intel- 
lectual freedom, are lost, and_ the 
enslavement of the mind is complete. 
Such a policy denies the very root of the 
principles of democratic government, 
namely, the right of self-determination of 
each individual. This policy is moral and 
ethical, but the unpleasant fact is that an 
immense number of peoples, especially 
in the less literate portions of the world, 
when given the right of self-determina- 
tion, will choose, not the side offering 
the greatest intrinsic right, but the side 
waging the most determined and primi- 
tively appealing propaganda campaign. 
Using the instruments of hate, the end 
justifies the means, the two-valued orien- 
tation, and utter disregard of truth and 
responsibility, communists can usually 
make a more emotionally laden appeal 
than can democracies. It is like two men 
each trying to persuade a child to ac- 
company him to town. If one must be 
truthful and conservative in his induce- 
ments, and the second can promise a ride 
on a firetruck to a fire, and a policeman’s 
gun and crooks he can shoot at — with 
whom will the child go? The answer is 
obvious. 

5. Offer something immediately and 
elementally appealing. The Communists 
have proven expert at identifying the 
things having most appeal to different 
peoples. They base their campaign prom- 
ises on those most-appealing things. 


When they are appealing to university 


students in a country of relatively low 
educational and economic development, 
they stress nationalism and hatred of 
participation in his country’s affairs by 
foreigners. They accuse any action by 
the democracies of having as its aim the 
destruction of the nation’s sovereignty 
and a manifestation of imperialistic en- 
slavement. 

When working with less literate and 
more primitive groups, communists prom- 
ise land, food, and less work. A hungry 
Malayan, never more than one meal from 
starvation, has relatively little interest in 
voting. Convince him he is hungry be- 
cause foreign oppressors are sucking his 
blood, and offer him a plan for shedding 
their blood instead, and you have a con- 
vert. Communist agents do this. They 
exploit unhappiness and discontent where 
it exists, and foment it where it does not. 
They convince peoples that their lot is 
so bad that they have all to gain and 
little to lose. And, at all times every- 
where, except in the United States, they 
rave that all poverty and misery is due to 
exploitation and persecution of native 
peoples by foreign imperialists. 

6. Undermine the social and political 
structure of target countries. This is a 
clear and flagrant violation of the prin- 
ciple of national integrity observed by 
democracies. Democracies consider it 
unethical and contrary to the spirit and 
the principle of self-determination for a 
foreign power openly or covertly to 
attempt, through pressure, to draw an- 
other nation into its sphere of influence. 
Such educational measures as the target 
nation may permit in the way of pam- 
phlets, journalistic expressions, etc., are 
permissible, but a foreign press main- 
trined within a country for the benefit of 
the foreign power is considered unethical. 
Similarly, promoting riots and agitation 
against duly constituted authorities for 
propaganda or intimidation purposes, is 
frowned upon. All these procedures are 
routine tactics in the communist battle 
for men’s minds. Openly communistic 
riots in the Japanese diet and the French 
and Italian general assemblies, are ex- 
amples of flagrant foreign interference in 
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domestic affairs. Of course, the Soviet 
denies this. As obvious as their denial, 
however, is the well-known fact that 
communist agencies do not take such 
action without the sanction of the Krem- 
lin. 

Furthermore, the official communist 
party line is openly and notoriously fol- 
lowed by journalistic agencies in various 
countries, even the United States. It is 
a demonstrable fact that most of these 
publications are operated at a deficit. 
The assumption that this deficit is being 
met by subsidy of the foreign power 
whose interest the journal is serving, is 
a safe one. 

The subsidy of a journal in a nation is 
effective. A common practice, perhaps 
more effective because of its insidious- 
ness, is the practice of employing an 
ostensibly uncommunistic or even pro- 
fessedly anticommunist journal whose ar- 
ticles and editorials subtly decry genuine 
anticommunist persons or activities and 
emphasize tendencies, happenings, or 
circumstances (such as a local racial 
conflict) congenial to communist pur- 
poses. One. example is a_ border-line 
pornographic magazine published re- 
cently in a Latin-American country. A 
girl was shown undressing in a tawdry 
room. The caption underneath said: 
“Commercial prostitution is increasing 
at an alarming rate in the United States, 
but is negligible in this country.” An 
article in another journal, purported to be 
a news article, was in actuality a diatribe 
alleging brutality of American immigra- 
tion officers toward Latin Americans. 
This tactic employs the two-valued 
orientation approach, disregards truth, 
identifies all things bad with the democ- 
racy, and constitutes a tactic for ac- 
complishing the other tactics. Such 
journals, sold at low prices and bally- 
hooed by sexy pictures and suggestively 
titled articles, are a remarkably effective 
way of presenting subtle propaganda so 
it will be read and accepted by many as 
factual reporting. 

7. Tailor all other international gov- 
ernmental activities, economic, military, 
technological and political, to produce 
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maximum psychological effect. stu- 
dent of current history will have diffi- 
culty in locating a major international 
move of the USSR since World War II, 
which was not carefully designed for 
maximum effect on the minds of the 
people of critical areas. Economic as- 
sistance is not given in terms of economic 
needs of a nation, but in terms of how it 
will best incline public opinion toward 
the USSR. Thus we see communism re- 
ceiving more gains in the battle for men’s 
minds by ten thousand dollars spent in 
giving a native ruler a magnificent white 
horse, with impressive public ceremon- 
ies, than the United States gains by spend- 
ing ten million dollars to give the same 
country a hydro-electric plant. This, and 
a grain train labeled — “From friends 
in the USSR,” giving a measure of grain 
to everyone approaching it in a famine- 
stricken area, are examples of the adroit 
use of the economic instrument in the 
battle for men’s minds. Proposing an 
open skies inspection policy of nations 
is, on the face of it, a military matter. 
Continuing intensive world-wide public- 
ity for such a policy, even when it is clear 
the opponent will never agree, and pro- 
claiming that proposal of the policy 
proved one nation’s desire for peaceful 
coexistence while rejection of it proved 
the other nation’s aggressive intentions, 
would be using this military proposal as 
a psychological weapon in the battle for 
men’s minds. 

A military, economic, political or 
technological move becomes a psycholog- 
ical device when it (1) is designed pri- 
marily to appeal to individuals rather 
than governments, and (2) is designed to 
produce results from emotional bases 
rather than from the basis of intrinsic 
value or performance of what is given. 
Certainly this is a wide-open area of 
exploitation for the United States. All 
that is required is imagination and bold- 
ness. The risks and cost are minimal, 
the results can be enormous. 


NOTE: Part Two of this challenging 
issue will be carried in the July 
publication. 
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Emergence of Nazi Luftpolitik as 


a Weapon in International Affairs 


1933- 


By DR. EUGENE 


HIS ARTICLE is a continuation of 

the series treating German Air Power 
as an historical case-study between World 
Wars. Previous selections have dealt 
with the renaissance of German aviation 
under the definitions of the peacemakers 
in the Versailles Treaty of 1919, and 
examined in some detail the employment 
of LUFTPOLITIK by the Nazi elite as a 
domestic political weapon in their con- 
solidation of the control of the German 
nation.* 

The selection below is the first examin- 
ing the exploitation of air power as a 
weapon in international affairs by Adolf 
Hitler and his cohorts. It focuses upon 
the very early diplomatic successes of 
LUFTPOLITIK in supporting the power- 
oriented campaign to restore Germany’s 
position and prestige in world affairs. 
Importantly, it helps document how the 
very manner in which the secret Luft- 
waffe was brought out into the open in 
defiance of the Treaty of Versailles con- 
tributed to the later and stellar “cold 
war” victories achieved by the Nazi dic- 
tatorship in the Rhineland, the Anschluss, 
at Munich, the Prague crisis of March 
1939, and the outbreak of the limited 
war in Poland and the Phony War in the 
West during the winter of 1939-40. 
Subsequent articles will carry this un- 
happy story for the Western democracies, 
a story spared self-isolated Americans, to 
the descent into World War II. Parallels 
with the present scene when Soviet 
missilry is likewise employed as a polit- 
ical and psychological weapon in world 
politics require no elaborate discussion. 
The conduct of discontented dictatorships 
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in furthering the attainment of their ex- 
ternal objectives at the expense of peace- 
loving democracies has been all too well 
documented in the immediate and recent 
past. What the article below and those 
which follow help explain, however, is 
the manner in which mobility in the 
third dimension of aerospace offers a 
persuasive means of buttressing the threat 
of using force against public opinion 
geared democratic states. 


The article below was likewise drawn 
from a more detailed monograph entitled 
LUFTPOLITIK: THE IMPACT OF 
GERMAN AIR POWER UPON HIS- 
TORY, 1919-1940. The author is the 
well-known student of politico-military 
affairs, the editor of the distinguished 
current volume entitled The Impact of 
Air Power: National Security and World 
Politics. Published by D. Van Nostrand 
Company of Princeton, New Jersey, Dr. 
Emme’s massive volume is the current 
selection of the Aerospace Book Club. 


The swift aggrandizement of Nazi 
Germany in European affairs between 
1933 and 1939 can be considerably clari- 
fied by an examination of Adolf Hitler’s 
animation of compound techniques of 
statecraft. Though none of these tech- 
niques was sufficient unto itself, they 
help to account for the Third Reich’s 
astounding diplomatic triumphs during 
the course of Hitler’s “calculated risks” 


*See “The Renaissance of German Air 
Power,” July 1958 issue, and “Genesis of 
Nazi Luftpolitik,” in the January 1959 issue 
of The Airpower Historian. 
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HITLER at the time he had Great 
Britain and France in a diplomatic tur- 
moil. 


and planned crises which virtually de- 
stroyed, in effect, any semblance to a 
balance of power in Continental Europe. 

Prominent among these Nazi diplo- 
matic techniques were: the timely pre- 
sentation of diplomatic changes as fait 
accompli; the exploitation of divide et 
impera among nations opposing the crea- 
tion of a New Order in Europe; the 
creation of a smoke screen of confusion 
generated by the Nazi solution of Ger- 
many’s internal ills, coupled with the 
twin Nazi internationales of “anti-Com- 
munism” and “anti-Semitism”; and, per- 
haps most importantly, the _ skillful 
employment of persuasive words and 
actions in support of Nazi foreign policy 
backed by an increasingly impressive 


display of dominating military force 
threatening the continuance of peace. 

Instituted as an instrument of Nazi 
statecraft, “propaganda war” (Geistiger- 
krieg) succeeded far beyond predictable 
attainments and Hitler’s fondest hopes.? 
It was personified at the highest level by 
the conduct and words of the Nazi 
leaders. It was instituted throughout the 
structure of the Nazi State and dissemi- 
nated through the controlled press, radio, 
and movies. And, it was dramatized at 
crucial moments by means of spectacular 
demonstrations at Nazi Party Congresses 
and superb military exhibitions before 
selected foreign observers. 

Directed towards convincing all of 
Europe that the Third Reich wanted 
peace and progress above all else, Nazi 
propaganda not only fully exploited the 
unwillingness of democratic statesmen 
to appreciate realistically the ultimate 
objectives of Nazi dynamism and Hitler’s 
political pose of holding the tide of 
Bolshevism out of Europe, but it also 
played directly upon popular opinion in, 
and thus exerted influence upon the 
leaders of, the democratic nations op- 
posing German expansion. The bank- 
ruptcy of diplomatic negotiations of the 
Western nations with Hitlerian Germany 
meant paying the ultimate price of war, 
as Hitler first intimated, then threatened, 
then actually initiated. Thus the naked 
factor of relative military power increas- 
ingly assumed a determining role in the 
making of decisions by the leaders of 
the major nations concerned. 

In the startling emergence of military 
force as the decisive arbiter in European 
affairs by 1938, the German Air Force, 
by reason of its propagated destructive 
capability and long-legged range, became 
one of the most effective persuasive 
weapons of the Third Reich. The skill- 
ful identification by Nazi persuasion of 
an expansionistic foreign policy with the 
terrible threat which the “Luftwaffe-in- 
being” held over the cities of peacefully 
inclined and militarily unprepared na- 
tions should war come to Europe, was 
the technique of Luftpolitik in its most 
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decisive form, approaching international 
blackmail. 

The spirit with which Nazi Geistiger- 
krieg was endowed from its beginning 
was partially revealed by some of Hitler’s 
early statements regarding his appraisal 
of the nature of international conflict. 
Even before he had come to reign in 
Germany, Hitler outlined his self-right- 
eous views on diplomacy and war as 
follows: 

War is life. Any struggle is war. 
War is the origin of all things. Let 
us go back to the primitive life, the life 
of savages. What is war but cunning, 
deception, delusion, attack and sur- 
prise? People have killed only when 
they could not achieve their aim in 
other ways. Merchants, robbers, war- 
riors—at one time, all these were one. 
There is a broadened strategy, a war 
with intellectual weapons. What is 
the object of war? To make the enemy 
capitulate. If he does, I have the 
prospect of wiping him out: Why 
should I demoralize him by military 
means if I can do so better and 
more cheaply in other ways.” 

From reflection upon his struggle for 
power within Germany and his hopes 
for Germany’s position in European af- 
fairs, Hitler had acquired an apprecia- 
tion, however unscrupulous and geared 
to power for power’s sake alone, of what 
has come to be known as “psychological 
warfare.” This appreciation, even early 
in 1933, included concepts later mani- 
fested in the employment of the Lwuft- 
waffe as a persuasive weapon in Nazi 
statecraft. For example, in another one 
of his confidential conversations, before 
assuming power in Germany, Hitler 
stated: 

I shall never start a war without 
the certainty that a demoralized enemy 
will succumb to the first stroke of a 
single gigantic attack. When the 
enemy is demoralized from within, 
when he stands on the brink of revo- 
lution, when social unrest threatens— 
that is the right moment. A single 
blow must destroy him. Aerial at- 


tacks, stupendous in their mass effect, 
surprise, terror, sabotage, assassina- 
tion from within, the murder of lead- 
ing men, overwhelming attacks on all 
weak points in the enemy’s defenses, 
all in the same second, without regard 
for reserves or losses—that is the war 
of the future. A gigantic, all-destroy- 
ing blow. 

I shall shrink from nothing. No 
so-called international law, no agree- 
ments will prevent me from making 
use of any advantage that offers. The 
next war will be unbelievably bloody 
and grim. But the most inhuman war, 
one which makes no distinction be- 
tween military and civilian combat- 
ants, will at the same time be the 
kindest, because it will be the shortest. 
And together with the fullest use of 
our arms, we shall grind the enemy 
with a war of nerves... .”8 


The dire threat of devastating aerial 
bombardment of an enemy nation’s 
densely populated urban centers as well 
as his military forces-in-being, was to 
become a central theme of Luftpolitik 
as an effective instrumentality of Nazi 
statecraft. This stark-naked threat, im- 
portantly, was often the compound re- 
sult of the Third Reich’s propaganda 
barrage and diplomatic posture at criti- 
cal moments, rather than the result of 
accurate assessment of the actual mili- 
tary capabilities of the German Air Force 
by concerned statesmen and strategists 
abroad. That the conscious employment 
of air power as a diplomatic and psy- 
chological weapon by the Nazis, as well 
as the fact that the effectiveness of 
Luftpolitik far exceeded most optimistic 
German prognostication, was to evolve 
out of the actual context of international 
affairs after Hitler came to power in 
Germany. 

THE DEATH OF DISARMAMENT 

When the Nazis came to power in 
January 1933, the claim of Germany 
before the World Disarmament Confer- 
ence at Geneva for “equality” of arma- 
ments soon turned into a demand. Ger- 
many had increasingly been the focal 
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point of the disarmament problem. The 
net result of the labors and discussions 
of the Disarmament Conference on the 
particular problem of air disarmament 
and the general problem of Germany it- 
self was two-fold. First, the failure to 
negotiate a logical revision of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty so that Germany might 
legitimately possess a “sample” air force 
(de jure as well as de facto) not only 
stimulated an exaggerated effort by the 
new Nazi Government to rearm secretly 
in the air, but it also provided the Nazi 
leaders with an effective political device 
assisting the consolidation of the popu- 
lace behind the New Order within Ger- 
many. Secondly, the central attention 
drawn to the problem of Germany’s 
military air position in the disarmament 
discussions bred an exaggerated consid- 
eration by foreign statesmen of the im- 
portance of the German Air Force as a 


military arm of the Nazi State. When 
Hitler delivered his defiant speech 
(October 14, 1933) withdrawing Ger- 


many from the League, he openly defied 
the world to apply any enforcement 
measures in support of the peace treaty 
it could muster. He declared: 

If the world decides that all weap- 
ons are to be abolished down to the 
last machine-gun, we are ready to join 
at once in such a convention. If the 
world decides that certain weapons 
are to be destroyed, we are ready to 
dispense with them immediately. But 
if the world grants to each nation 
certain weapons, we are not prepared 
to let ourselves be included in this as 
a nation with inferior rights.4 

International disarmament was now dead 
for all practical purposes. 

Coloring any discussion between Ger- 
man leaders and foreign statesmen was 
the disturbing fact, well documented in 
French and British dossiers left in their 
brief cases at Geneva, that Germany was 
secretly engaged in rearmament includ- 
ing an Air Force. Hermann Goering, the 
new Reichsminister for Aviation, and 
other Nazi leaders were verbose in their 
negation of any intimation that Germany 
was rearming. They continued to im- 
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press upon the German people as well 
as world opinion that Germany was 
“air-force-less” and defenseless against 
air attack. On February 20, 1934, for 
example, Goering initiated his foreign 
press campaign in one of his exclusive 
interviews given to the London Daily 
Mail. Goering assured the world that 
Germany only possessed three hundred 
aircraft, including all civil and obsolete 
types, and that any expansion of the air- 
craft industry for rearming, when it was 
initiated of course, was purely for the 
purpose of establishing a “defensive” air 
force.* 


The press and parliaments abroad, 
however, were to increasingly exhibit 
unwarranted concern over the renais- 


sance of German militarism enhanced 
with modern weapons of offense. In 
Britian, serious concern for German mil- 
itary air power was dramatically pre- 
sented in Commons by Winston Churchill 
on March 8, 1934. He pointed out that 
insular England perhaps’ most 
threatened by German air rearmament, 
and that “this very gifted people are cap- 
able of developing with great rapidity 
the most powerful air force for all pur- 
poses, offensive and defensive, in a very 
short period.” In eighteen months Ger- 
many would be able to threaten the heart 
of the British Empire and should Ger- 
many achieve “air parity,” Britian would 
lose its freedom of diplomatic action and 
be dependent upon her continental 
friends. ““We ought not to be dependent,” 
Churchill said, “upon the French Air 
Force for the safety of our island 
home.”® Prime Minister Stanley Bald- 
win, who had previously coined the 
fatalistic phrase that “the bomber will 
always get through” in November 1932, 
pledged that His Majesty’s Government 
“will see to it that in air strength and air 
power this country shall no longer be in 
a position inferior to any country within 
striking distance of its shores.”* In 
Britain, as in most nations, vigorous and 
almost hair-raising campaigns for air 
rearmament were conducted in the popu- 
lar press, most particularly by Viscount 
Rothermere in the London Daily Mail 
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and Wickham Steed, editor of the Nine- 
teenth Century and After.. Douhet was 
a household word. 

Speculation abroad regarding German 
air rearmament was encouraged by Ber- 
lin press releases and diplomatic con- 
versations as well. The Reich military 
budget for 1934-35 was released on 
March 29, 1934, the last budget thus to 
be revealed. It provided for an increase 
in Air Ministry expenditures from 78 
million marks in 1933-34 to 210 million 
marks for the next fiscal year.® The 
British Ambassador in Berlin revealed 
England’s special concern about Ger- 
man air rearmament and formally pro- 
tested about German intentions of creat- 
ing a military air force in violation of the 
Treaty of Versailles, on April 11, 1934. 
In reply, the Nazi Government stated that 
whatever Germany had done in the way 
of air rearmament was only for the 
creation of “passive air protection” and 
that the peace treaty had only limited 
arms, not expenditures.1° While this 
series of exchanges initiated lengthy and 
insistent British efforts to obtain a bi- 
lateral agreement on air armamenis with 
Germany, French policy took a divergent 
course. On April 17th, the French Gov- 
ernment sent a note to the British 
Foreign Office stating that the publicized 
German budget and open violations of 
Versailles restrictions prevented further 
discussions with Germany unless the 
Reich returned to the fold of the League 
of Nations. Thus six months after Ger- 
many withdrew from the League, Britian 
and France were disunited on the ques- 
tion of negotiating with Hitler with 
regard to armaments.!! The tombstone 
had now been placed on world disarma- 
ment. And, Britain and France were at 
odds on how to meet the crisis posed by 
Adolf Hitler. 


THE LEGALIZATION OF THE LUFTEWAFFE 


Conflicting French and British views 
of the strategic importance of German 
air rearmament were later to have even 
more profound significance. Throughout 
the summer of 1934, reports on the air re- 
vival in Germany gave little assurance 


of sustained peace to concerned states- 
men and strategists. The extent of secret 
air rearmament in Germany was, how- 
ever, generally exaggerated. The con- 
centrated political efforts of the Nazi 
leaders to consolidate their power within 
Germany through rearmament, treated 
in our previous article, was not fully ap- 
preciated by foreign observers. Goering’s 
speech on June 24th that Germany was 
to become “a nation of fliers” was inter- 
preted abroad as explanation of the 
covert nature of the Nazi rearmament 
program conducted under the guise of 
air sports, civil aviation, civil defense, 
and commercial aviation.!? 

Concern in Britain over German air 
rearmament steadily mounted. On July 
20, 1934, the Prime Minister answered 
pressing questions in the House of Com- 
mons concerning Germany’s rearming 
and announced that Britain’s “frontier is 
on the Rhine.” Winston Churchill asked 
if it was true that the secret German Air 
Force was already two-thirds the strength 
of the Royal Air Force. In answer, the 
Government’s spokesman declined to re- 
veal its figures on German air strength 
in open debate.'* Three months later, 
discussions in Commons on November 
28th assumed an ominous tone. The dark 
fact was established, then openly stated 
by Prime Minister Baldwin, that the 
secret German air fleet was already in 
existence and already possessed 600 to 
1000 machines. Churchill took pains to 
point out that “the flying peril is not a 
peril from which one can fly.”!4 

Hitler’s repeated assurances for peace 
and continued negotiation stimulated re- 
newed efforts in Britain and France to 
effect conciliation. In September 1934, 
Britain, France, and Italy made a joint 
declaration to Germany to restore Euro- 
pean negotiation on matters of security 
“by means of the direct and effective 
cooperation of Germany.” It was not 
until February 3, 1935, however, that a 
concrete proposal was made jointly by 
Britain and France to Germany in the 
famous Simon-Laval note. This joint 
Anglo-French proposal offered, in effect, 
to legalize German rearmament within 
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certain limits provided the Reich would 
renounce all claims for territorial revi- 
sions as established in the Peace Treaty 
of 1919. It was thus recognized that 
European security should be based upon 
mutual assistance pacts established be- 
tween all nations upon the principle of 
equality. 

The final proposal contained in the 
Simon-Laval note was to become of 
extreme significance. It expressed a hope 
that a new Locarno mechanism could be 
supplemented with a Western European 
Air Pact: “the signatories would under- 
take immediately to give assistance of 
their air forces to whichever of them 
might be the victim of unprovoked aerial 
aggression by any of the contracting 
parties.”'5 This proposal continued the 
diplomatic effort by Britain to negotiate 
an air pact with Germany, an effort 
which was to be exerted at every sub- 
sequent opportunity to make terms with 
Hitler. Most Englishmen fully realized 
in 1934 that the British Isles had no 
aerial shores. 

The diplomatic reaction in Berlin to the 
Simon-Laval proposals was a masterful 
exploitation by the Nazis of dissimilar 
British and French attitudes concerning 
the best method to deal with the problem 
of German rearmament. These dissimilar 
views established prerequisites for sub- 
sequent events. On February 14th, the 
German Foreign Office delivered a note 
to the British Ambassador in Berlin, 
which stated: 

The German Government welcomes 
the proposition to increase security 
against sudden attack from the air by 
means of a convention to be made as 
soon as possible which shall provide 
for the immediate employment of the 
air forces of the signatories in favor 
of the victims of an unprovoked air 
attack. The German Government is 
ready in principle to employ its air 
forces as a means of deterring dis- 
turbance of the peace. It is therefore 
willing to seek, in free accord with 
the Powers concerned, ways and 
means by which such a convention 
can be realized.1® 


This note from the Wilhelmstrasse es- 
tablished two important conditions for 
effecting negotiation of a Western Euro- 
pean Air Pact. First, it assumed in no 
uncertain language that Britain and 
France already recognized that Germany 
legally possessed an Air Force. Secondly, 
this note concluded that large-scale nego- 
tiations among many nations led to 
unnecessary friction. Therefore, the Ger- 
man Government would desire that Brit- 
ain be “the first [nation] to declare its 
readiness to enter into a direct exchange 
of views with the German Government.” 
Preliminary arrangements were estab- 
lished for bilateral negotiations between 
Britain and Germany.!* 


A routine “Statement Relating to De- 
fence” was presented to the British House 
of Commons on March 4, 1935. Antici- 
pating that Nazi Germany was about to 
proclaim open rearmament and unilater- 
ally tear up the Treaty of Versailles, this 
White Paper announced increased ap- 
propriations for the British armed forces. 
Reviewing British defense policy, it re- 
ferred specifically to German rearma- 
ment as follows: 


On the 28th of November 1934 His 
Majesty’s Government drew public at- 
tention to the rearmament in which 
Germany was engaged, and an- 
nounced a speeding up of the increases 
in the Air Force already decided upon. 
The action of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment does not, of course, imply con- 
donation of a breach of the Treaty of 
Versailles. It merely noted and made 
public, as a first step, what was known 
to be proceeding. This [German] re- 
armament, if continued at the present 
rate, unabated and uncontrolled, will 
aggravate the existing anxieties of the 
neighbours of Germany and may con- 
sequently produce a situation where 
peace will be in peril. His Majesty’s 
Government have noted and wel- 
comed the declarations of the leaders 
of Germany that they desire peace. 
They cannot, however, fail to recog- 
nize that not only the forces but the 
spirit in which the [German] popula- 
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tion, and especially the youth of the 
country, are being organized, lead to, 
and substantiate, the general feeling 
of insecurity which has already been 
incontestably generated.!§ 
France, it should be noted, also an- 
nounced as March 1935 began, that it 
would increase the length of military 
service in its army from twelve to eigh- 
teen months.'® In announcing armament 
increases both Britain and France clearly 
had little intention of intimidating Ger- 
many, but only sought to reassure their 
own peoples and to make clear to Ger- 
many that aggressive measures would not 
be tolerated.*° 

On March 6th, 1935, foreign air at- 
taches in Berlin were informed by the 
German Government that the German 
Air Force had officially come into exist- 
ence as of March Ist.?! This unheralded 
and quiet announcement stated that Ger- 
many could no longer tolerate the rearm- 
ament of its neighboring nations. Since 
Germany must be guaranteed absolute 
security in the air, it had as an objective 
the establishment of an air force strong 
enough to repel attacks on Germany at 
any moment. This announcement stated 
that the official creation of a German 
Air Force had been sanctioned in ad- 
vance by Britian and France when they 
had asked Germany to enter a “Western 
European Air Pact” (Simon-Laval pro- 
posals of February 3, 1935). This in- 
vitation presupposed the existence of an 
air force in Germany, as well as in the 
other countries which would have par- 
ticipated in an “Air Locarno.”?? 

The next day (March 10th), Goering 
gave another exclusive interview to the 
correspondent of the London Daily Mail 
and assured the world that: 

The German Air Force is just as 
passionately permeated with the will 
to defend the Fatherland to the last 
as it is convinced, on the other hand, 
that it will never be employed to 
threaten the peace of other nations.?* 
The revelation of the open existence 

of the Luftwaffe was a spectacular one 
in European affairs in view of the long 
and bitter campaign for de jure air equal- 


ity for Germany. The acknowledged 
fact of the existence of the German Air 
Force had been subtly timed and quietly 
produced without fanfare. It provided 
Hitler with a measure of foreign reac- 
tion resulting from the unilateral breaking 
of Versailles by Germany.*4 Goering’s 
interview was followed by a series of 
press releases from Berlin to further test 
foreign opinion. On March 13th, it was 
announced that the German proposal at 
Geneva on April 16, 1934, to renounce 
the possession of bombing planes was no 
longer effective.2° On March 15th, it 
was asserted that Air Minister Goering 
would be subordinated to Reichswehr 
Minister Blomberg, which discarded at 
long last the civil cloak over the Lwuft- 
fahrtministerium (Air Ministry). The 
announcement was also made that the 
monstrous Air Ministry building (Haus 
der Flieger) on the Wilhelmstrasse, was 
being rushed to completion.2® Reaction 
abroad to these pronouncements was 
quite favorable for Nazi Germany, for 
there were only a few feeble protests. 

The climax of Hitler’s unilateral ac- 
tions destroying the military restrictions 
of the Treaty of Versailles came on 
March 16, 1935 when universal military 
service was reintroduced into the Ger- 
man Army. The text of this statute was 
communicated to the British, French, 
Polish, and Italian Ambassadors in Ber- 
lin. It was fortified’ with an “historical 
hour” statement issued by the Nazi Party, 
and a justifying speech by Hitler himself 
to the German people and to the entire 
world.?* The reaction of the outside 
world to the restoration of the pre-Ver- 
sailles German military establishment 
served, in effect, to exhibit the success of 
Hitler’s technique of presenting a fait 
accompli. 

Britain and France did not jointly pro- 
test Nazi Germany’s unilateral action. 
Instead, the British Foreign Office sent 
an independent note to Berlin on March 
18th. This note protested Germany’s 
unilateral action, which was “calculated 
seriously to increase uneasiness in 
Europe.” The British note also stated 
that “His Majesty’s Government still 
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desires the visit to take place.” This 
proposed “visit” was the forthcoming 
bilateral conversations between Britain 
and Germany previously arranged upon 
the Simon-Laval proposals for a new 
“Locarno” settlement in Western 
Europe.*8 As if to focus attention upon 
the Simon-Laval proposals for a “West- 
ern European Air Pact,” the new Luft- 
waffe maintained a fleet of around 
seventy aircraft over Berlin the follow- 
ing day (March 19th), and in the eve- 
ning the German capitol experienced a 
two-hour blackout. To insure that the 
reports of foreign observers in Berlin 
were adequately noted abroad, the Ger- 
man press announced the next morning 
ing that Berlin was invincible to air 
attack.*9 

In the meantime the French Foreign 
Office, not to be outdone, sent notes to 
Berlin and Geneva on March 20, 1935. 
To Berlin, the French Government stren- 
uously protested the restoration of mili- 
tary conscription in Germany, but made 
only slight mention of the official crea- 
tion of the Luftwaffe. To the League of 
Nations, the French Government re- 
quested an extraordinary session of the 
League Council to investigate Germany’s 
actions. The next day (March 2\Ist), the 
Wilhelmstrasse in official notes rejected 
all protests and defied the League of Na- 
tions to take forcible remedial meas- 
ures.*° No action resulted. Only military 
force could undo that which Germany 
had already accomplished, namely the 
eradication of the most objectionable 
features of the Treaty of Versailles in one 
fell swoop—the military restrictions 
which prohibited an Air Force and a 
conscript army. Only the territorial lim- 
itations of the “Versailles Diktat’” re- 
mained to be rectified by the leaders of 
Nazi Germany. 

THE QUESTION OF “AIR PARITY” 

Sir John Simon, British Foreign Minis- 
ter, and his deputy, Anthony Eden, made 
their famous visit to Berlin on March 25, 
1935, to discuss the conciliatory points 
contained in the Simon-Laval proposals 
with the leaders of the Third Reich. At 
the outset, Hitler told the British diplo- 
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mats that Germany was most favorable 
towards the creation of an Air Pact 
among the Western European powers. 
He made clear, however, that Germany 
must possess air parity with Britain and 
France. The rapid expansion of the 
Soviet air fleet, however, might oblige 
Germany to reconsider the strategic value 
of a parity ratio with the Western 
Powers. On all other major points, Hit- 
ler displayed desires for German coop- 
eration with minor exceptions, and even 
suggested that Germany and Britain 
might soon conclude an agreement on 
naval strength ratios. 

The British visitors to Berlin came to 
the point and asked the German leader 
what was the present strength of the 
German Air Force, now officially only 
two weeks old. Hitler replied with the 
startling revelation that Germany had 
already attained air parity with Britain.*! 
While Sir John and Mr. Eden carried on 
their discussions with the German Chan- 
cellor, the sound of military aircraft 
filled the air over Berlin and provided 
a discordant accompaniment to Hitler’s 
shocking falsehood on the relative air 
strengths of Britain and Germany.*? 

Hitler’s confidential remark to Simon 
and Eden that the new Luftwaffe was 
already equal in military strength to the 
Royal Air Force, an intimation not 
founded upon actual fact, was to have 
profound consequences. It shook British 
strategy to its very core. While Simon 
and Eden were yet in Berlin, the B.B.C. 
quickly broke the news to the English 
people stating: “It is now learned there 
is good reason to believe that the Ger- 
man Air Force has now attained equality 
with our own.”3% Anxiety throughout 
Britain mounted when Simon was forced 
to confirm, in the House of Commons on 
April 3rd, that Hitler had stated to him 
that Germany had achieved air parity 
with Britain. Upon inquiry of the Ger- 
man Air Attaché in London, the British 
Air Ministry was able to reaffirm the 
statement of Simon, though it possessed 
authentic statistics questioning the valid- 
ity of Hitler’s persuasive lie on air par- 
ity.*4 The disparity among the sets of 
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statistics on German air strength pos- 
sessed by various British agencies as well 
as those possessed by the champion for 
British air rearmament, Winston Church- 
ill, were subsequently to be the crux of 
delicate debates concerning the pace of 
British air rearmament measures when- 
ever diplomatic crises were initiated by 
Nazi Germany.*® 

The immediate reaction of France to 
the scrapping of the Treaty of Versailles 
by Hitler in March 1935, was extremely 
significant. An entirely different ap- 
praisal of the menace of German re- 
armament was manifested in France from 
that revealed in Britain. While sea- 
fortified Britain was, as a nation, startled 
by the realization that apparently a 
continental state now possessed a third- 
dimensional means of directly threaten- 
ing the security of the “island home,” 
land-minded France exhibited far greater 
concern over the reintroduction of uni- 
versal conscription in the German Army. 
The declining French birth-rate, particu- 
larly as compared with Germany’s larger 
population and higher net rate of repro- 
duction, was a factor of highest impor- 
tance to land-minded French statesmen 
and strategists. 

France, therefore, attempted to mar- 
shal collective security as instituted in 
the League of Nations to inflict punitive 
action against German aggrandizement. 
On April 9th, the French Government 
sent a note to the League which stated 
that the Council “would not be carrying 
out its mission if it looked with indiffer- 
ence upon such a threat to international 
order,” as represented by the creation of 
an Air Force and reintroduction of mili- 
tary conscription in Germany.*7 

Hitler's unilateral action likewise 
prompted the convening of a conference 
of the British, French, and Italian foreign 
ministers at Stresa from April 11th 
through the 14th. Although failing to 
agree or to commit their nations to eco- 
nomic sanctions against Germany, the so- 
called “Stresa Front” nations agreed to 
“continue actively” the study of the 
question of an “air Locarno” pact with 
Germany.** The League of Nations also 
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dispatched a strong resolution to Berlin 
condemning Germany’s’ unscrupulous 
respect for treaty obligations.*® The Nazi 
Government answered the League (April 
20th) stating that Britain, France, and 
Italy “have not the right to set themselves 
up as judges of Germany.”4° In the 
meantime, disturbing events in Ethiopia 
were occurring which shifted the spot- 
light of world concern from Germany’s 
diplomatic aggression onto the rapidly 
developing crisis at the instigation of 
Fascist Italy.41 This diplomatic second 
front concerning Ethiopia and Italian 
aggrandizement in European diplomacy 
was an asset to the foreign policy of Nazi 
Germany. 

Another bomb was dropped into the 
boiling pot of international instability 
when the Franco-Russian mutual assist- 
ance pact was signed on May 2, 1935. 
This was the most realistic diplomatic 
response to the challenge of German re- 
armament. The  Franco-Soviet Pact 
marked the active intervention of the 
U.S.S.R. into European politics in the 
name of “collective security” as it was 
instituted under the League of Nations.*? 
Berlin was shocked! Hitler immediately 
announced increased military measures, 
and Air Minister Goering said to foreign 
press representatives: 

If you ask me—How strong is the 
German air force now?—then I can 
assure you that the German air arm 
will always be as strong as the forces 
in the world banded for or against 
peace. I am not telling you anything 
surprising when I stress the fact that 
the German air arm is so strong that 
anyone who attacks Germany will be 
very hard put to it in the air.4% 

While Goering boasted for foreign con- 
sumption, and the controlled press of 
Josef Goebbels belabored the alliance of 
Bolshevism with the French Repnblic, 
other important diplomatic events soon 
followed. 

As an additional reaction to the intia- 
tive of German rearmament, the Soviet 
Union concluded a mutual security pact 
with Czechoslovakia, which, in combi- 
nation with the Franco-Soviet Pact, in a 
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large measure effected by means of alli- 
ances, the military encirclement of Ger- 
many.** Bringing the Red Air Force 
within bombing range of Berlin if al- 
lowed the use of Czech bases, the inter- 
locking Franco-Soviet, Soviet-Czech, and 
Franco-Czech mutual assistance agree- 
ments thoroughly reoriented Germany’s 
strategic posture on the Continent. Thus, 
within two months after Germany had 
pulled the Luftwaffe “out of a hat,” the 
chain reaction of diplomatic events which 
brought Soviet Russia into Western 
European affairs had restored some 
measure of a balance of power to fill the 
vacuum created by the obvious impo- 
tence of the League of Nations. These 
were the crucial days which Goering 
frankly admitted as “fateful days in- 
deed” because of the meagre and most 
inadequate state of German air rearma- 
ment.*5 But the legalization of the Ger- 
man Air Force, however ill-informed the 
world was regarding the Reich’s actual 
air strength, witnessed the beginning 
cycle of a serious air armament race. 


The entrance of the Soviet Union in 
the European power diplomacy served to 
force Hitler into maintaining the political 
initiative. On May 21st, Hitler spoke be- 
fore the Reichstag and to the world on 
the pacific intentions of the Third Reich. 
Germany would, Hitler promised, 
“scrupulously maintain every treaty 
voluntarily signed” (which excluded the 
Versailles Treaty) “and was willing to 
supplement the Locarno Treaty with an 
air agreement and to begin discussions 
regarding this matter. Under no cir- 
cumstances, however, would Germany 
depart from the announced expansion of 
its defensive forces because limitation 
of armaments by international agreement 
was only possible if based upon air parity 
among the individual nations.” Hitler ex- 
pressed the hope that in the future there 
could be established a complete “inter- 
national outlawry” of aerial bombard- 
ment as a legitimate means of waging 
war.46 


Hitler’s renewed offer to negotiate a 
Western Air Pact specifically excluded 
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outcast Bolshevik Russia from any con- 
sideration as a potential ally, and kept 
bright the focus of international concern 
upon the Luftwaffe. The stimulation of 
Nazi foreign policy by Soviet Russia’s 
alliances with Germany’s neighbors, as 
well as the restraint which until this 
moment had hitherto conditioned all 
Nazi rearmament steps, was revealed by 
a secret military law enacted the same 
day of Hitler's trenchant speech. This 
decree specified that as of May 22nd, the 
German armed forces were no longer 
openly required to abide by the restric- 
tions laid down by the peacemakers in 
1919.47 The Treaty of Versailles was 
now renounced once and for all. The 
world little appreciated either the cau- 
tiousness which characterized Germany’s 
unilateral treaty—scrapping acts in the 
spring of 1935, or the camouflage of 
bluff and propaganda which exaggerated 
the extent of actual rearmament. 


Hitler’s speech of May 21st provoked 
deadly serious rearmament debates in the 
British House of Commons the next day. 
In particular, discussions focused upon 
Germany’s military air power as it chal- 
lenged the security of Britain. Prime 
Minister Baldwin clearly stated that the 
Government's statistics on the German 
Air Force of November 1934, which 
showed that Germany did not possess air 
parity with Britain in “first-line military 
aircraft,” were unchanged. Baldwin 
frankly admitted, however, that he had 
been “completely wrong” in his estimate 
of the potential and future strength of 
the German Air Force. “There is no 
occasion, in my view,” Baldwin reassured, 
“in what we are doing, for panic.”*% 
That same day, it was officially an- 
nounced that the “Metropolitan Air 
Force,” then designed purely for home- 
land defense, would be established at 
1500 first-line aircraft, a significant in- 
crease from the 800 aircraft defense 
force established in March.*® The fact 
that security matters in democratic 
Britain were openly discussed in Com- 
mons provided Nazi Germany, not only 
with knowledge of what the British knew 
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about the German Air Force, but also 
with an appraisal of the political temper 


of British public opinion. The advan- 
tages of a centralized totalitarian state in 
psycho-diplomatic warfare with demo- 
cratic nations subject to the will of public 
opinion had already been clearly dem- 
onstrated. 

Hitler’s assurances of Germany’s will 
toward peace were not without favor- 
able diplomatic response abroad. The 
hope of creating a Western Air Pact still 
hovered on the horizon. Both Britain and 
France expressed a willingness to accept 
Hitler’s proposals for the formulation of 
nonaggression pacts. Britain in particular 
pressed for an air agreement. Downing 
Street made official inquires of Berlin as 
to specific details of a projected air pact, 
thus exposing its especial concern on the 
matter of “air parity.” Berlin was asked, 
for example, whether the distinction be- 
tween “civil” and “military” aircraft was 
thought to be nonexistent by Germany, 
so that Hitler’s claim of air parity with 
Britain could be clarified. On May 27th, 
Prime Minister Baldwin publicly spoke 
in support of the continued pursuance of 
an Air Locarno.*? 

British desires and Hitler’s proposals 
met on common ground when an Anglo- 
German Naval Treaty was formally con- 
cluded on June 18, 1935. It provided 
that the German naval fleet would be 
limited to thirty-five percent of Britain’s 
surface craft, and forty-five percent in 
submarines (which like military aircraft 
had been completely denied to Germany 
under the Versailles Treaty).°! Con- 
cerning the method by which Britain 
was enticed into repudiating the Treaty 
of Versallies by signing the naval accord 
with Germany, Hitler himself remarked: 

The British can be influenced only 
by force. I experienced this myself 
when I conferred with Sir Simon [sic] 
here in Berlin. Only when I assured 
him that the German Air Force had 
reached the strength of that of the 

English, were we able to express our- 

selves with mutual respect; thus our 

naval agreement came into being.”®* 


Hitler's diplomatic victory in obtain- 
ing approval of Britain for Germany’s 
unilateral repudiation of the Treaty of 
Versailles aroused little international con- 
cern. The open intentions of Fascist 
Italy upon hapless Ethiopia had, in the 
meantime, drawn the primary concern 
over the balance of power in Europe, 
particularly sea-conscious Britain, into 
problems of the Mediterranean.°* The 
Franco-Soviet-Czech defense arrange- 
ments had obviously been created to 
diplomatically encircle Germany, having 
been initiated when the open fact of 
German rearmament had created a com- 
munity of interest. The lukewarm 
position of France with regard to Mus- 
solini’s use of military force in Ethiopia, 
and the appearance that the Franco- 
Soviet alliance was merely serving to 
preserve the inequalities of the Treaty of 
Versailles, gave some credence to the 
British policy of conciliation with Ger- 
many.°* The democratic nations most 
fearing and actively opposing the ag- 
grandizement of Germany, however, 
could not agree on the best method to 
deal with the Third Reich. 


After the conclusion of the Anglo- 
German naval pact, Britain had in- 
creased hopes of ameliorating the threat 
of the Luftwaffe to the security of the 
British Isles. This was clearly revealed 
in the House of Commons on July 11th 
when Anthony Eden reported that secret 
negotiations for an air pact with Ger- 
many “are now being actively pursued 
through diplomatic channels.”°> The 
invasion of Ethiopia by Italy on October 
2nd and the aerial bombardment of the 
defenseless natives by the Regia Aeronau- 
tica brought the threat of a general Euro- 
pean war closer, and greatly enhanced 
general fears about what the unrestricted 
aerial bombing of European cities would 
achieve in bloodshed and destruction.*® 
On December 13, 1935, after Mussolini 
had almost defeated Ethiopia and had 
defied a League of fifty-three others, 
Hitler frustrated all British desires for an 
air pact. He stated to the British Ambas- 
sador, Sir Eric Phipps, in Berlin: 
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The Franco-Soviet “military alli- 
ance” directed against Germany has 
rendered any air pact out of the ques- 
tion; for the bringing into the picture 
of Russia has completely upset the 
balance of power in Europe.®* 

From the time of the restoration of 
the German Air Force in March until 
Hitler flatly rejected British efforts to 
negotiate an Air Pact, the situation had 
rapidly developed whereby Germany’s 
unilateral actions in international politics 
had been increasingly sublimated with the 
threat of naked military force-in-being. 
At the Nuremberg Nazi Party Congress 
in 1935, Hitler exclaimed: 

If ever I decide to attack an enemy, 
I shall not do like Mussolini; I shall 
not enter into discussions and take 
months to prepare, but I shall do what 
I always have done throughout my 
life—*8 I shall pounce on my ad- 
versary like a stroke of lightning at 
night. 

This was the language of intimidation, 
the tactic of threatening actual physical 
violence which had assisted the rise of 
the Nazis to power within Germany. It 
was persuasive language in international 
affairs once the might of German arms 
had convincingly been demonstrated to 
the outside world. The cutting edge of 
Nazi foreign policy was now the Luft- 
waffe. 

The subtle announcement of the 
existence-in-being of the Luftwaffe at 
parity strength to that.of the Royal Air 
Force in March 1935, brought Nazi 
Luftpolitik into European affairs as an 
influential strategic factor conditioning 
the diplomatic policies of the major 
world powers. During 1935 Nazi Ger- 
many’s policies, actions, and propaganda, 
in combination with the diversionary 
machinations of Fascist Italy, had been 
successful in establishing belief abroad 
that Germany possessed the capability 
for military action on the ground and in 
the air to oppose successfully any half- 
hearted police action against it. This 


belief was sufficiently held, even though 
German rearmament had barely begun, 
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to eradicate any possibility of forcible 
action being seriously taken by either 
Britain or France as a means of contain- 
ing German rearmament or of maintain- 
ing the sanctity of international treaties. 
While France sought allies which now 
included the Soviet Union, Britain sought 
to conciliate with Germany; both nations 
participating in the collective but in- 
effective legal debates in the dying 
League of Nations. Indeed the repeated 
expressions by Hitler of his desire to 
negotiate a Western European Air Pact 
seemed to foster rather than alleviate the 
concern of nations for the menace to the 
peace symbolized by Goering’s Luft- 
waffe. Other diplomatic victories for the 
Third Reich assisted by the exploitation 
of the German Air Force as a political 
weapon were to follow. These we shall 
subsequently examine in their historical 
context. 


1Geistigerkrieg was officially defined in 
the Third Reich as the “struggle, carried 
on by the State by means of moral and in- 
tellectual weapons (geistige waffen) in order 
to strengthen its own prestige and to di- 
minish that of the enemy; to preserve and 
further its own military power and to im- 
pair the enemy’s resistance . . . [Propaganda 
War] need not coincide with actual military 
warfare. Often it will precede military 
warfare and will continue after the arms 
have been laid down.” Hermann Franke 
(ed.), Handbuch der Neuzeitlichen Wehr- 
wissenschaften (Berlin, 1936), pp 105-106. 
See Emme, The Impact of Air Power 
(Princeton: 1959), pp 9-12, 51-67. 

“As quoted in Rauschning, Voice of 
Destruction, pp 6-7. 

‘Ibid., pp. 10-11. 

‘Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
Documents on International Affairs 1936, 
(London), pp 285-92. Hereafter cited as 
RIIA. Best general studies on the failure 
of world disarmament are J. W. Wheeler- 
Bennett, The Pipedream of Peace, the Story 
of the Collapse of Disarmament (New York, 
1935); R. A. Chaput, Disarmament in 
British Foreign Policy (London, 1935); 
Merz Tate, The United States and Arma- 
ments (Cambridge, 1948); on air questions 
see M. W. Royse, Aerial Bombardment and 
International Regulation of Warfare (New 
York, 1928); J. M. Spaight, Air Power and 
War Rights (London, 1933, 2nd edition); 
E. K. Fradkin, The Air Menace and the 
Answer (New York, 1934); O. Spaulding, 
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Ahriman, A Study in Air Bombardment 
(Boston, 1939). 

“Cf. The Times, (London), leading arti- 
cle, February 25, 1934. Nine months before, 
the American Consul in Berlin, George S. 
Messersmith, reported on June 26, 1933, 
that the present German Government de- 
sires peace but was doing everything to 
“make Germany the most capable instru- 
ment of war that has ever existed. A psy- 
chology is being developed that the whole 
world is against Germany and that it lies 
defenseless before the world.” As quoted in 
U.S., Peace and War: U.S. Foreign Policy, 
1931-1941 (Washington, 1943), pp 191ff. 

*Parliamentary Debates, Commons, March 
8, 1934, Col. 286-9. 

"See Winston Churchill, The Second 
World War, vol. 1, The Gathering Storm 
(New York, 1948), pp 112-13. 

"See Lord Rothermere, My Fight to 
Rearm Britain (London, 1939), pp 32-33, 
53; Wickham Steed, “Aerial Warfare: Secret 
German Plans,” Nineteenth Century and 
After, (July, 1934). Steed’s articles charged 
Germany with having studied air currents 
in the subways of London and Paris for 
purposes of employing gas attack. They 
were vehemently denied in Berlin, and their 
authenticity not questioned by the British 
Prime Minister in Parliament on July 4, 
1934. Also see Wickham Steed, Vital Peace 
(New York, 1936); his review of Luden- 
dorff’s book on “Total War,” pp 271-75. 

*Reichswehr approppiations were  in- 
creased from 344 million to 574.5 million 
marks. The Times (London), March 30, 
1934. 

*Cf. The Times (London), April 11, 13, 
17, 1934. “Germany Has No Air Force,” 
League of Nations, Armaments Year-Book 
(Geneva, 1934), p 296. 

"See Arnold Wolfers, Britain and France 
Between Two Wars (New York, 1940), p 
373. 

“Cf. The Times (London), June 26, 1934. 

*See Churchill, op. cit., p 114-15. 

“Parliamentary Debates, Commons, vol 
295, November 28, 1934. 

“Cf. Great Britain, White Papers, Cmd. 
4798 (1935), Cmd. 5145 (1935), and Mics. 
No. 3 (1935). 

*RIIA 1935, 1, pp 35-36. 

“See Anthony Eden, Foreign 
(New York, 1939), pp 56-61. 

*RIIA 1935, I, pp 38-47. 

*The Times (London), March 6, 1935, 
p 13 

Cf. Allen Nevins, “Germany Disturbs 
the Peace,” Current History, vol 42 (May, 
1935), pp 173-8. 

"RITA 1935, I, p 140; Nazi Conspiracy 
and Aggression (Washington, 1946), VIII, 
pp 388-93. 


Affairs 


“Nazi Conspiracy, VIII, Doc. No. TC-44, 
pp 386-8. 

“Text of Goering’s statement in Nazi 
Conspiracy, 1, Doc. No. 2292-PS, pp 437-8, 

“The Times (London), March 12, 1935, 
p 16, treated the event with cold reasoning 
as follows: “The German Air Force has 
now come Officially into existence. Its exist- 
ence, in fact, has been obvious for a long 
time. Only a few days ago an imposing 
air formation consisting of bombers es- 
corted by fighters, cruised demonstratively 
over the centre of Berlin. As was reported 
last year, nobody with eyes, and especially 
ears, could have any doubt about the exist- 
ence of an air force, and in diplomatic cir- 
cles the formal move into the open has been 
expected at any time. . .” 


*=The Times (London), March 14, 1935, | 


p. 14. 
*The Times (London), March 16, 1935, 

p 12. 

“See text in RIJA 1935, I, pp 60-63. 
*RIIA 1935, I, pp 64-6. German Foreign 

Minister von Neurath orally renewed the 


German invitation to the British Ambassa- | 


dor, Sir Eric Phipps, that same afternoon. 

See The Times (London), March 20, 
1935, p 14; March 21, pp 14, 15. 

*°RIIA 1935, I, pp 68-69. 

“RIIA 
text of these discussions are not as yet avail- 
able. 

“The air demonstration over Berlin on 
the 25th and 26th of March 1935, had been 
instituted by Goering for the benefit of the 
visiting British diplomats. The difficulty in 
keeping several hundred aircraft over Berlin 
for an entire day, required the special mobi- 
lization of all available pilots and aircraft. 
Goering recruited the pilots and commercial 
aircraft of Lufthansa which appeared over 
the city in military formation. See Ladislas 
Farago (ed.), The Axis Grand Strategy 
(New York, 1942), pp 286f, Hermann, op. 
cit., p 107; H. J. Rieckhoff, Trumpf oder 
Bluff? 12 Jahre der deutschen Luftwaffe 
(Geneva, 1945), pp 23-24. 

“The Times (London), March 26, 1935. 

“See memoirs of British Secretary for Air, 
Marquess of Londonderry, Wings of Destiny 
(New York, 1943), pp 118-28. 

*®See Winston Churchill, The Gathering 
Storm, Chapter VII, “Air Parity Lost, 1934- 
1935,” pp 110-29. Churchill pointed out in 
Commons on July 20, 1934, that Germany 
has created “a military air force which is 
now nearly two-thirds as strong as our pres- 
ent home defence air force.” Air parity as a 
concept evolved in the Commons debates 
around the unrealistic views of the pacifistic 
Labour minority, as voiced by Clement 
Attlee, that “we deny the need for increased 
air armaments ... We deny the proposition 
that an increased British Air Force will 
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make altogether the claim to parity.” 

Churchill’s figures on the German Air 
Force were apparently neither in accordance 
with those of the Air Ministry nor the then 
actual numbers of aircraft in the Luftwaffe 
(either first-line military or all German air- 
craft combined). Of the acute problem 
of evaluating German air strength at this 
time, Churchill has more recently observed: 
“Air power is the most difficult of all forms 
of military force to measure, or even to 
express in precise terms. The extent to 
which the factories and training-grounds of 
civil aviation have acquired a military value 
and significance at any given moment can- 
not be easily judged and still less exactly 
defined. The opportunities for concealment, 
camouflage and treaty-evasion are numerous 
and varied. The air, and the air alone, of- 
fered Hitler the chance of a short cut, 
first to equality and next to predominance 
in a vital military arm over Britain and 
France. But what would France and Britain 
do?” Ibid, p 111. 

Secretary for Air Londonderry, during the 
heated air defense debates in Commons on 
May 2nd, was pressed by Churchill and 
others to explain the Government’s under- 
estimation of Luftwaffe strength. Lord 
Londonderry said: 

“It matters not from what country the 
possibility of such attack may come, the air 
programme must always bear a close rela- 
tion in strength to the programme of the 
nation with the greatest air force within 
striking distance of these islands. That is 
our formula... 

“All the information we possess goes to 
show that the German Air Force does not 
include nearly as great a total number of 
military aircraft as our own.” Londonderry, 
op. cit., pp 118-19. 

“The enormous losses of French man- 
power in World War I was responsible for 
very serious concern about the relatively 
higher rate of reproduction in Germany. 
In conjunction with a defensive strategy 
symbolized by the Maginot Line, the factor 
for relative manpower strengths made Hit- 
ler’s announcement of universal conscription 
on March 16th, 1935, of greater significance 
to the security of France. This was in con- 
trast to the British primary concern over 
the legalization of the Luftwaffe and was 
an important testimony substantiating fun- 
damental differences in British and French 
policy towards Britain. See J. M. Spaight, 
Air Power in the Next War (London, 1938), 
pp 118-19; Arnold Wolfers, Britain and 
France Between Two Wars (New York, 
1940); E. H. Carr, International Relations 
Between Two Wars (London, 1948), pp 
217-18. 

“RIIA 1935, I, pp 95-7. 

*RIIA 1935, I, pp 116, 138; The Times 


(London), April 15, 1935, pp 14, 18, text 
of Stresa agreement, April 17, 1935, p 13. 

“RIIA 1935, 1, p 98. 

“Ibid, p 116. 

"RITA 1935, Il, 17f. 

"See Max Beloff, I, pp 94-101, 139, 161. 

“The Times (London), May 3, 1935, 
p 16. 

“The test was identical with Franco-Soviet 
Pact. See RIJA 1935, I, p 138. 

“See account in Farago, op. cit., p 286. 

1935, 1, pp 159-75. 

“Nazi Conspiracy, IV, pp 993-94. 

“See Churchill, op. cit., I, p 123; Spaight, 
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“°°The Times (London), May 28, 1935, 
p 18; also The New York Times, May 28, 
1935. 

"RIIA 1935, I, pp 142-5; J. W. Wheeler- 


Bennett, Munich: Prologue to Tragedy 
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Schmidt, Austrian Secretary for Foreign 


Affairs, on November 19, 1936. As quoted 
from unpublished document in The Times 
(London), Literary Supplement, No. 2513, 
March 31, 1950, p 2. 

“See Carr, op. cit., pp 223-24; E. R. 
Cameron, Prologue to Appeasement, A 
Study in French Foreign Policy, 1933-36 
(Philadelphia, 1942), pp 128-31, 247-48. 

“See Max Beloff, I, op. cit., p 160. 

“Eden, op. cit., pp 65-71; RIIA 1935, I, 
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gomery, Alabama, 1948), I, pp 80-105. In 
December 1935, Winston Churchill advised 
Andre Maurois, the gifted French novelist, 
as follows: “All you must do now is to 
write one article a day, a single article, and 
the same one every day. Articles in which 
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can think of, a single idea: the French Air 
Force, which used to be the best in the 
world, is slipping back to fourth or fifth 
place. The German Air Force, which used 
to be non-existent, is in process of becom- 
ing the best in the world. Nothing else.” 
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York, 1940), p 4. 
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The Hague Conference of 1899 is an 
unusually good, yet frequently neglected, 
expression of opinions reflecting the de- 
velopment of the ideas of military aero- 
nautics. The Declaration prohibiting “the 
discharge of projectiles or explosives 
from balloons or by other new methods 
of similar nature”! was many things to 
many people, and was at once a recogni- 
tion of the ever-expanding methods which 
science was developing for use in war. 
Recognizing the uselessness of a non- 
steerable balloon, the Declaration was a 
humanitarian act against indiscriminate 
slaughter of civilians. The fact that this 
Declaration was to be effective for only 
five years is of special significance in a 
study of aeronautical ideas in the United 
States, for it was the American military 
representative, Captain William Crozier, 
who initiated the five-year clause; yet 
Crozier was only expressing attitudes or 
opinions toward aeronautics common in 
the United States War and State Depart- 
ments during 1899. 

On August 24, 1898, during the week- 
ly reception of the Foreign Office in 
Petrograd, the Russian Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, Count Mourovieff, handed 
to the diplomatic representative a circular 
note proposing a peace conference. Di- 
rected toward the “lofty aim” of main- 
taining “general peace and a _ possible 
reduction of excessive armaments,”? the 


‘James Brown Scott, ed., The Proceedings 
of The Hague International Peace Confer- 
ences; Translation of the Official Text: The 
Conference of 1899 (New York, 1920), 
p. 264. 

“James Brown Scott, ed., Instructions to 
the American Delegates to The Hague Con- 
ferences and their Official Reports (New 
York, 1916), p. 1; hereafter cited as Scott, 
Instructions and Reports; Also see Foreign 
Relations of the United States, 1898, p. 541. 
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circular surprised the diplomats and lead- 
ers of the world, and Russia’s motives 
were questioned.* In an interview with 
the English Ambassador to Germany the 
Kaiser intimated that he thought the Czar 
had been influenced at least in part by 
Jean Bloch’s book, The War of the Fu- 
ture, and that the finance minister of 
Russia sought the economic advantage of 
a freeze on arms procurement. 


As a result of the initial reaction to the 
Russian note, Count Mouravieff issued a 
second circular on January 11, 1899, in 
which a proposed program for the con- 
ference was set forth. The circular noted 
that “notwithstanding a strong current of 
opinion which exists in favor of ideas of 
general pacification, several Powers have 
undertaken fresh armaments” during re- 
cent years, and as a result may not be 
favorably disposed to an international 
discussion of disarmament. While the 
Imperial Government continued to hope 
for a “means to limit the progressive in- 
crease of military and naval armaments,” 
it now also suggested “a discussion of the 
questions relating to the possibility of 
preventing armed conflicts by the pacific 
means at the disposal of international 
diplomacy.® Thus the good intentions of 
the Czar to reduce the economic strain of 
heavy armament budgets was relegated 
to a secondary consideration, and the 
paper plan for the pacific settlement of 
disputes by arbitration was substituted as 


*Sir H. Rumbold to Salisbury, Vienna, 
dated Sept. 8, 1898; F. O. Austria, 1274; in 
British Documents on the Origins of the 
War, 1898-1914, I, p. 218. 

‘Sir F. Lacelles to Salisbury, Berlin, dated 
Dec. 22, 1898, F. O. Germany (Prussia), 
1449, in Br. Doc., Origins of the War, I, pp. 
222-23. 

*Scott, Instructions and Reports, pp. 3-4. 
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a diversion. The subjects submitted for 
discussion at the conference, briefly 
stated, were: 

(1) Limit land and sea forces at 
current size, and discussion of further 
reductions. 

(2) Prohibit introduction of new fire- 
arms, explosives and powders. 

(3) Limit use of very powerful ex- 
plosives, and prohibit bombing from 
balloons. 

(4) Prohibit submarines or diving tor- 
pedo boats, and warships armed with 
rams. 

(5) Adapt the Geneva Convention of 
1864 to naval warfare. 

(6) Neutralize the status of rescue 
craft after a naval battle. 

(7) Revise the declaration concerning 
the laws and customs of war elaborated 
by the Conference of Brussels, 1874. 

(8) Plan mediation and arbitration 
with the purpose of preventing armed 
conflict.® 

The Conference opened on May 18th, 
1899, the Czar’s birthday. Despite the 
humanitarian note of the Conference, the 
only religious ceremony at all remotely 
connected with it was a special mass in 
honor of the Czar’s birthday attended by 
the Russian delegation the morning of 
the opening session. The American dele- 
gation was headed by the American Am- 
bassador to Germany, Andrew D. White, 
former president of Cornell University, 
accompanied by Stanford Newel, Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary at The Hague; Seth Low, president 
of Columbia University, New York; Cap- 
tain Alfred Thayer Mahan, United States 
Navy; and William Crozier, Captain of 
Artillery, United States Army. The sec- 
retary of the delegation was F. W. Holls, 
a lawyer from New York City.? 

At the second session of the Confer- 
ence, May 20th, the business agenda was 
divided between three commissions. The 
first commission was assigned the first 
four items of the program, and hence 
dealt with the problems of limiting the 


“Ibid., p. 4. 
‘Scott, Proceedings, 1899, p. 2. 


use of arms and the introduction of new 
weapons. The second commission de- 
voted its energies to the revision of the 
rules for the conduct of war on land and 
sea—items five through seven of the 
program; while the third commission 
drew up the Convention for the settle- 
ment of international disputes by pacific 
means. The United States was repre- 
sented on both the first and second com- 
missions by White, Mahan and Crozier, 
while White, Low, and Holls served on 
the third commission.® 


The first commission divided itself into 
two subcommissions, one for land war- 
fare, and one for naval warfare; and on 
May 26th it relegated the balloon pro- 
posal to the subcommission for land 
war.® While Ambassador White probably 
only attended the meetings of the full 
commission, Crozier and Mahan split the 
duties of attending the meetings of the 
subcommissions. Thus to Captain Crozier, 
a young but promising officer, fell the 
duty of representing the United States in 
discussions on military matters. 


Only forty-four years old at the time of 
The Hague Conference in 1899, Crozier 
was born in Carrollton, Ohio, February 
19, 1855. On September 1, 1872 William 
Crozier entered the Military Academy at 
West Point where he served his cadetship 
until June 14, 1876, graduating fifth in 
his class. Commissioned in the Artil- 
lery, Crozier served on frontier duty un- 
der General Crooks in campaigns against 
the Sioux and Bannocks in Nebraska, and 
then garrison duty in California until as- 
signed as Assistant Professor of Mathe- 
matics at the Military Academy, August 
28, 1879. In 1881, Crozier received his 
promotion as First Lieutenant of Ord- 
nance. In an army suffering from a 
“hump” in the promotion lists as a result 
of the Civil War, advancement was slow, 
but Crozier’s choice of a career in a staff 
department was to be fortunate for both 
himself and the Army. In 1886, he was 


*Ibid., pp. 23-26. 
"Ibid., pp. 271-275. 
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assigned duty as an assistant at the Water- 
town Arsenal, where he helped establish 
the gun factory, which was one answer 
to the crying need for a revision of the 
nation’s coastal artillery and fortifica- 


tions. In 1888, Crozier was transferred 
to the office of the Chief of Ordnance, 
Washington, D. C., where he served most 
of the remainder of his career. In 1889, 
he was detailed for travel on special ord- 
nance duty, studying heavy artillery in 
use in Europe. Crozier displayed his 
inventive genius in collaboration with 
Adelbert Rinaldo Buffington, also of the 
Ordnance Corps, when in 1896 these two 
officers patented a disappearing gun car- 
riage which was adopted by the Board of 
Ordnance and Fortifications for use in 
the coastal defense system. Buffington, 
an 1861 graduate of the Military Acad- 
emy, was rewarded for this invention 
with the appointment as Chief of Ord- 
nance in 1899. During the Spanish- 
American War, Crozier was breveted a 
Major in the Volunteers. 


After his duty at The Hague, Crozier 
served as Chief Ordnance Officer, Pekin 
Relief Expedition, under General Chaffee 
in 1900, and in 1901 he patented a ten- 
inch wire-wrapped gun. General Buffing- 
ton’s personality and antagonistic attitude 
toward the Board of Ordnance and Forti- 
fication’® created dissension before his 
retirement on November 22, 1901, and 
Captain Crozier was appointed Brigadier 
General, Chief of Ordnance, United 
States Army, over several other officers. 
Crozier served as Chief of Ordnance from 
November 22, 1901, until July 12, 1918, 
when he was advanced to the rank of 
Major General before his retirement on 
January 1, 1919.1! 


This long and able career bespeaks the 
type of man Crozier must have been. In 


“The Board of Ordnance and Fortification 
was not a part of the Ordnance Department 
but had been established in 1889 partly in 
defiance of the then Chief of Ordnance, 
Brigadier General Stephen Vincent Benet, 
grandfather of the poet. 

"““Capt. William Crozier, Military Inven- 
tor and Expert,” Review of Reviews, XIX 
(1899), pp. 554-555; The National Cyclo- 


1899 he would have been familiar with 
most of the new weapons as a result of 
his long service in the Ordnance Corps 
and his own inventive imagination. In 
European circles his name was probably 
best known as an expert on weapons, 
Certainly Crozier could not command the 
same attention as Mahan, whose popular 
book on the Influence of Sea Power upon 
History, made him a demigod among the 
naval representatives, but President Mc- 
Kinley’s choice was well-grounded. 

The balloon proposal was first dis- 
cussed in the subcommission on May 
29th. The delegate from the Netherlands, 
General den Beer Poortugael, read a dec- 
laration that his government authorized 
him to support the Russian proposal. 
Asked if “it did not seem excessive to 
authorize the use of infernal machines 
which seem to fall from the sky,” the 
General said he knew “well that when 
one is obliged to wage war one must wage 
it as energetically as possible, but this 
does not imply that all means are permis- 
sible.” The laws of war set forth in the 
Brusse's Convention “did not recognize 
belligerents as having an unlimited power 
as to the choice of means to injure the 
enemy,” and the General wished “to 
scrupulously eliminate every means which 
resembles perfidy.”!2 The Netherlands 
Government, then, was a supporter of the 
humanitarian approach which called for 
a limitation of those methods of warfare 
deemed to be excessive, and all the small- 
er Powers signed the Declaration prohib- 
iting One more threat to their security. 

The German delegate then pointed out 
that in voting for the proposition it was 
not intended “to prohibit the use of mor- 


pedia of American Biography (New York, 
1904), XII, p. 267; George W. Cullum, 
Biographical Register of the Officers and 
Graduates of the U. S. Military Academy of 
West Point (3rd ed., rev.; Boston & New 
York, 1891), III, p. 254; U. S. 57th Cong., 
2nd Sess., “Historical Register and Diction- 
ary of the United States Army, From Its 
Organization, September 29, 1789, to March 
2, 1903,” by Francis B. Heitman, 2 vols., 
House Doc. 446, II, p. 342; Who Was Who 
in America, If (1950), p. 138; Who’s Who 
in America, I (1899), pp. 169-170. 
“Scott, Proceedings, 1899, pp. 341-42. 
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tars or other high-firing guns, but that the 
words, ‘similar methods,’ apply solely to 
new methods not yet invented and anal- 
ogous to the use of balloons.” The dele- 
gate from Germany also asked if the 
provision, once accepted, would remain 
in force forever, or for a limited time 
for instance, five years.}* 

In accordance with the interpretation 
of the delegate from Germany, and in or- 
der to remove any misunderstanding, the 
word “new” was inserted in the phrase 
which as then adopted, read: “prohibition 
of the discharge of projectiles or explo- 
sives of any kind from balloons or by 
similar new methods.”!4 Although no 
action on the German suggestion of a 
five-year limitation was taken at this 
time, and the German delegate supported 
the proposal, he must have had in mind 
the dirigible airship then under construc- 
tion by Count Zeppelin. Were such an 
airship to be successful, the prohibition 
might prove detrimental to Germany’s 
military policy. 

The vote for the balloon declaration in 
the subcommission was unanimous with 
the exception of the delegates from Great 
Britain and Roumania. In the case of 
Great Britain, the threat which aerial 
bombardment posed to her insular de- 
fense was not to be overlooked, yet the 
recognition of aerial development was 
slow. The invention of Hiram Maxim 
ended in 1894 because of the great ex- 
pense involved, yet it has also been 
suggested that the experiment was dis- 
couraged because (it was explained to 
Maxim) no Englishman should want to 
contribute to a new weapon which would 
strike at the heart of Britain’s insularity.15 
More to the point in the determination of 
British policy was a memorandum from 
the War Office to the Foreign Office, 
dated May 17, 1899, which stated that “it 
is not desirable to agree to anv restric- 
tions upon the employment of further 
developments in destructive agencies, 
whether in small arms, cannon, or ex- 


*Tbid., p. 342. 

“Thid., p. 342. 

“Emile Gauvreau, The Wild Blue Yonder 
(New York, 1944), pp. 58-61. 


plosives, or the methods of employing 
them.”!6 The Roumanian delegate voted 
in favor of the proposal, but with a reser- 
vation that the understanding be limited 
to a period of five years. It is not possi- 
ble to tell from the records the motive 
which actuated the Roumanian reserva- 
tion, but this vote for limitation, follow- 
ing the German suggestion, must be taken 
as a foreshadowing of the final outcome. 
It may be noted that the bombing pro- 
hibition was discussed and passed quickly, 
and without the vocal participation of 
Captain Crozier. However, at the fourth 
meeting of the subcommission on June 
7th, Crozier attempted to reopen the dis- 
cussion. In a lengthy speech Crozier de- 
clared that it was — 
difficult to justify by a humanitarian 
sentiment the prohibition of the use of 
balloons for the hurling of projectiles 
or other explosive materials. We are 
without experience in the use of arms 
whose employment we propose to pro- 
hibit forever. Granting that practical 
means of using balloons can be in- 
vented, who can say that such an 
invention will not be of a kind to make 
its use possible at a critical point on 
the field of battle, at a critical moment 
of the conflict, under conditions so de- 
fined and concentrated that it would 
decide the victory and thus partake of 
the quality possessed by all perfected 
arms of localizing at important points 
the destruction of life and property, 
and of sparing the sufferings of all who 
are not at the precise spot where the 
result is decided. Such use tends to 
diminish the evils of war and to sup- 
port the humanitarian consideration 
which we have in view. 
. .. The balloon, as we know it now, is 
not dirigible; it can carry but little; it 
is capable of hurling . . . indecisive 
quantities of explosives, which would 
fall, like useless hailstones, on both 
combatants and noncombatants alike. 
Under such conditions it is entirely 


*Memorandum, War Office, dated May 
17, 1899, F. O. General, 1702 in Br. Doc., 
Origins of the War, I, p. 226. 
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suitable to forbid its use, but the pro- 
hibition should be temporary, and not 


permanent. At a later stage of its de- 
velopment, if it be seen that its less 
desirable qualities still predominate, 
there will still be time to extend the 
prohibition; at present, let us confine 
our action within the limits of our 
knowledge.** 


Crozier proposed the substitution of a 
text which would limit the prohibition to 
a period of five years. The President of 
the subcommission observed that the vote 
at the preceding meeting was disposed of, 
and that Captain Crozier should take up 
the matter with the whole commission.1® 

The subcommission reported the ques- 
tion at the third meeting and first reunion 
of the first commission, June 22nd. 
Crozier spoke first on the proposal, called 
attention to his previous remarks in the 
subcommission, and further pointed out 
that by accepting a five-year limit he be- 
lieved it would be possible to obtain de- 
sired unanimity.!® The discussion which 
followed demonstrated that the original 
intention of the Russian proposal — 


was, thus, in the case of the balloon, 
discarded. It was no longer the elimi- 
nation of all new methods of war on 
the grounds that “in the opinion of the 
Russian Government the different ways 
of injuring the enemy used at present 
are quite sufficient.” A different cri- 
terion, that of effective bombardment, 
became the basis for the consideration 
of the balloon proposal.?° 
General Mounier of France recognized 
that it “would be dangerous to impose 
restrictions on one’s self for an indefinite 
length of time.” While balloon bombs of 
the day “may make victims of the non- 
combatants,” he pointed out that in the 
future “the use of more perfect balloons 


“Scott, Proceedings, 1899, p. 354. 

“Thid., p. 355. 

p. 280. 

*°Morton W. Royse, Aerial Bombardment 
and the International Regulation of Warfare 
(New York, 1928), p. 42; citing Scott, Pro- 
ceedings, 1899, p. 342, which should read 
sn the present different ways of injuring 
the enemy are sufficient.” 


may become a practical and lawful means 
of waging war.”*! The Russian delegate, 
Colonel Gilinsky, admitted that even his 
government could not pledge itself for- 
ever, and he proposed a ten-year limit.?? 
The wording of the subcommission with 
the five-year limitation added was ac- 
cepted by the Commission and reported 
to the Conference where it was adopted 
in the same form and signed on July 29, 
1899 by seventeen of the Powers repre- 
sented. By December 31, 1899, seven 
more Powers had signed—only Great 
Britain having then abstained. 


In part, the United States’ determina- 
tion to refrain from the limitation of arms 
was based upon the idea expressed by 
Captain Mahan, when in debate he 
pointed out that “the military and naval 
armaments of the United States are at 
present so small, relative to the territory 
and to the number of the population, as 
well as in comparison with those of other 
nations,” that the anticipated expansion 
of the size of the American Army should 
not pose an additional threat or burden 
of expense upon the European Powers.” 
The expansion of the armed forces of the 
United States during and following the 
Spanish-American War, in keeping with 
the expanding territories, was an impor- 
tant factor in the determination of policy 
at The Hague. 


The Editor of the Army and Navy 
Journal, William Conant Church, ex- 
pressed what was probably the opinion of 
many American officers in his editorial 
of June 10, 1899. Starting from the pre- 
mise that “agreements between rulers 
cannot prevent war, for it is seldom, if 
ever (in these modern days at least), that 
war does not result from influences whol- 
ly beyond the control of those who are 
supposed to regulate the affairs of na- 
tions,” Church pointed out that The 
Hague Conventions would involve the 
United States in entangling alliances, 
thus answering to the traditional view of 


"Scott, Proceedings, 1899, p. 280. 
bid. 
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American foreign policy. The inerease of 
the military organization argues for peace 
and does not threaten war, he continued, 
supporting the use of the military as a 
deterrent force. It was the political and 
social tensions which caused wars while 
armies help keep the peace.?* 


Secretary of State John Hay had issued 
instructions to the delegates in which he 
pointed out that the second, third, and 
fourth articles of the program proposed 
by the second Russian circular “seemed 
lacking in practicability, and the discus- 
sion of these propositions would probably 
prove provocative of divergence rather 
than unanimity of view.” The delegates, 
therefore, were “enjoined not to give the 
weight of influence to the promotion of 
projects, the realization of which is so 
uncertain.”25 The Secretary of State was 
already anticipating the role of utility as 
the criterion for prohibiting weapons in 
warfare. So long as its use might profit 
an army, a weapon was not likely to be 
outlawed. Crozier repeated this view at 
an early meeting of the subcommission 
for land warfare, when he stated that 
“the United States did not desire to limit 
itself in regard to the case of new inven- 
tions, having for object the increase of 
efficiency of military weapons.”?® Thus, 
arguing in favor of the balloon prohibi- 
tion, Crozier might have been considered 
to be acting contrary to instructions; but 
the limitation to five years was recogni- 
tion that the aerial weapon did not yet 
possess a practical value. Coming as it 
did in 1899, The Hague Conference pre- 
ceded Count Zeppelin’s first flight over 
Lake Constance in 1900 by only one year. 
In 1901, the jaunty little Brazilian, San- 
tos-Dumont, captured the attention of 
Paris and the aeronautical world, when 
his Dirigible No. 6 circled the Eiffel 
Tower and returned to its departure point 
by its own power. There is little doubt 
that, with these projects already under 
way in 1899, an informed delegate could 
anticipate an early solution to the prob- 


~ Army and Navy Journal, XXXVT (June 
*Scott, Instructions and Reports, pp. 7-8. 
*Scott, Proceedings, 1899, p. 333. 


lems of steering a balloon. In addition, 
Crezier came to the Conference as a well- 
informed American, and with his leng 
and intimate association in the War De- 
partment in Washington, he must have 
been aware of Dr. Samuel Pierpont Lang- 
ley’s “Aerodrome.” Having successfully 
flown a steam-driven model in 1896, the 
Secretary of the Smithsonian received 
from the Board of Ordnance and Fortifi- 
cation on November 9, 1898, an appro- 
priation of twenty-five thousand dollars 
with the promise of an additional twenty- 
five thousand when needed.2* When 
Crozier arrived at The Hague it was in 
the knowledge that during that summer, 
in the sheds behind the turreted, red- 
brick building of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, there was under construction a 
full-sized, man-carrying, heavier-than-air 
flying machine which the leading officers 
of the Army and Navy supported as giv- 
ing promise of great military value. 

Humanitarian? Or military realist? 
Which role was Crozier playing? Perhaps 
he used the humanitarian argument for 
political purposes. If the idea of a gen- 
eral disarmament agreement was unac- 
ceptable to the assembled representatives, 
including the carefully instructed Ameri- 
can delegates, then emphasis upon the 
less-important issues might satisfy public 
opinion. At the same time, the immediate 
humanitarian arguments could be over- 
come at the end of a five-year period in 
the interest of the even greater humani- 
tarian argument, military efficiency. 

In the final analysis, in 1899, military 
airpower was still an unproven quantity 
of the future. In that year it might serve 
some immediate political or international 
humanitarian purpose of little lasting 
consequence, but only the future held the 
knowledge of the real role airpower was 
to play. Before the future could reveal 
the true extent of the capabilities of air- 
power, it must first reveal the weapon, an 
efficient aerial carrier. 


“Report of Proceedings of the Board of 
Ordnance and Fortifications,” 1898, X, p. 
119, National Archives, Record Group No. 
165. 
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FIRST PICTURE OF NUCLEAR TEST AIRPLANE, THE CONVAIR NB-36H— 

A vital new national defense role for the Convair B-36 Intercontinental Bomber 
is pictured here for the first time — as the world’s first aircraft to fly with an 
operating atomic reactor aboard. This is the NB-36H, airborne nuclear reactor | 
laboratory with which the Fort Worth, Texas, plant of Convair Division of General 
Dynamics Corporation has been carrying out research leading to the development 
of an atomic-powered airplane. On such flights the “hot” reactor does not power the 
NB-36H. 


NEPA 


Nuclear Energy Propulsion for Aircraft 
1946—1951 


A Summary of the Project—“Nuclear Energy Propulsion for Aircraft” 
By FRANCIS X. KANE, Lt. Colonel, USAF 
The importance of the NEPA Project During the course of the project, scien- 
lies in the establishment of the technical tific and technical investigations were 


feasibility of aircraft nuclear propulsion. made into the feasibility of using this 
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new source of energy and into the prob- 
lems inherent in the operation of a sys- 
tem based on the fission of the atom. 
These areas included: 

1. The type reactor, 

2. The type power plant, 

3. The most efficient cycle, 

4. Shielding against the effects of 
radiation, 

5. Hazards to air crew and ground 
crew personnel; and, most important, 

6. The military advantages accruing 
from this new source of energy. 

The investigations made under Proj- 
ect NEPA were conducted through 
studies and elementary experiments 
rather than through the development of 
“hardware.” 

THE BEGINNINGS 


As early as 1943 and 1944 certain 
personnel of the Manhattan Project in- 
vestigated the use of nuclear fuels for 
propulsion and as the heat source for 
other prime movers. During this period, 
initial investigations were being made in 
development in turbojets and rockets, 
and difficulties in extending the range 
of aircraft were becoming apparent. The 
Air Materiel Command decided that it 
was urgent to find fuels that had higher 
energy value per pound of weight than 
conventional aircraft fuels. 

Thus, in the fall of 1944, Colonel 
(now Major General, Retired) Donald 
J. Keirn conferred with Dr. Vannevar 
Bush to discuss the problem of the ap- 
plication of atomic energy to aircraft 
propulsion. He was informed that the 
urgent requirement to develop an ex- 
plosive precluded diversion of critical 
material as a fuel for propulsion. 

The beginning of the NEPA Project 
had, therefore, to wait until the end of 
World War II. It began officially on 
28 May 1946, when General Carl 


Spaatz and Major General L. R. Groves 
co-signed a letter of intent naming the 
Fairchild Engine and Airplane Corpora- 
tion as the single manager of an aircraft 
industry group. Associated with Fair- 
child in the capacity of member com- 
panies were Allison Division, General 
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United Aircraft 
Corporation; Wright Aeronautical Cor- 


Motors Corporation; 
poration; General Electric Company; 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation; Con- 
tinental Aviation and Engineering Cor- 
poration; Lycoming Division, AVCO 
Manufacturing Corporation; Fredric 
Flader, Inc.; Northrop Aircraft, Inc.; 
and Menasco Manufacturing Company 
(withdrawn at a later date). 


The scope and nature of the program, 
its goals and principles, were essentially 
as follows: 

1. A careful and methodical prosecu- 
tion of feasible investigations and re- 
search leading toward the adoption of 
nuclear energy as a means of aircraft 
propulsion. 

2. The indoctrination and education 
of the aircraft industry in the field of 
nuclear sciences, and its adaptation to 
aircraft propulsion. 

3. The over-all advancement of nu- 
clear and associated sciences. 


As a result of conferences between the 
Army Air Forces and the Manhattan 
District, it was decided that the NEPA 
Project should be located at Oak Ridge, 
Tennessee. The principal reasons were: 
To gain access to Manhattan District 
classified reports, to benefit from theo- 
retical study in connection with the Dan- 
iels power pile, and to gain proximity to 
the Oak Ridge experimental facilities. 
Investigations made prior to the move 
to Oak Ridge had led to the conclusion 
that nuclear power could be used as a 
source of thermal energy for all basic 
types of power plants. This included the 
closed-cycle condensing turbine, closed- 
cycle gas turbine, open-cycle turbine, 
turbojet, ramjet and rocket. Most im- 
portant, the principal development prob- 
lem was singled out as the development 
of high temperature reactors. 


When operations began at Oak Ridge, 
effort was concentrated on the thermo- 
dynamic analysis of steam cycles, and 
the work on turboprop and _ turbojet 
analysis was increased. A more detailed 
analysis of ramjets and rockets was be- 


gun. 


Aircraft designs for specific ap- 
plications were started. 


PROGRESS, 1947-1948 


In March 1947 an important milestone 
was passed. The NEPA staff recom- 
mended a program which would em- 
phasize the direct air-cooled ceramic 
reactor to be used with the turbojet en- 
gine. The NEPA Project Progress Re- 
port for the period ending 31 March 
1947 stated, in part, that the greatest 
progress could be achieved by concen- 
trating a major effort on a single-type 
engine and reactor. The closed-cycle 
turbine was considered in the light of the 
existing knowledge as being limited to 
subsonic applications. On the other 
hand, the open-cycle gas turbine was 
considered to lend itself to both subsonic 
and supersonic applications, and for use 
interchangeably with turboprop or tur- 
bojet. The use of the turbojet in the 
first experimental engine would permit 
concentration on the fundamentally new 
problem of the project; that is, the re- 
actor. The directly cooled reactor was 
thought preferable to the binary type on 
the grounds of simplicity and versatility. 

NEPA Report No. 4 was completed 
on 15 May and stated the following con- 
clusions: 

1. “The application of nuclear power 
to aircraft propulsion appears feasible, 
but requires an intensive program of re- 
search and development.” 

2. “The turbojet combination is con- 
sidered the optimum type for the first 
experimental engine and should receive 
the major concentration of development 
effort.” 

3. “Ramjet and rocket applications 
appear to hold future promise and war- 
rant further investigation.” 

In May, the NEPA Project saw the 
start of the supersonic missile study, 
progress in the analysis of heat transfer, 
a gamma and neutron shielding study, 
reactor design, materials work, design 
study of supersonic inhabited aircraft, 
and work on adapting a pile for use as a 
reactor control unit. 

During the remainder of 1947 and 


through December 1948 the NEPA staff 
undertook a major effort in the design 
study of a supersonic turbojet missile. 

The missile was to fly at Mach 1.5 at 
40,000 feet and carry a 12,000-pound 
payload. Some 25 missile configurations 
were studied. Interest in the missile de- 
creased sharply when investigations 
showed that atomic bomb payload would 
require appreciable shielding. Also ope- 
ration of the missile depended upon an 
advanced guidance system. For these 
reasons the study was dropped. During 
this period work was also continued on 
the nuclear rockets. This consisted of 
studies of the components of an orbiting 
vehicle. 

In 1948 it was decided to investigate 
the feasibility of a supersonic manned 
aircraft designed to fly at Mach 1.5 and 
35,000 feet. Other investigations gave 
particular attention to shielding, to the 
physiological and biological effects of 
radiation upon personnel, on materials 
such as graphite, beryllia and beryllium 
carbide, and reactivity and control work. 
This period also saw studies on a tug- 
tow system of aircraft, with emphasis on 
capability, drag, and stability. 

THE LEXINGTON REPORT 

In February 1947 the NEPA Project 
had come under the observation of the 
Atomic Eneregy Subcommittee of the 
Joint Research and Development Board, 
later to be reorganized as the Research 
and Development Board. The Atomic 
Energy Subcommittee examined _ the 
NEPA Project to determine the degree 
of its difficulty and its feasibility. The 
Subcommittee recommended to the Joint 
Research and Development Board that 
NEPA be terminated because a vigorous 
program of experimentation was con- 
sidered premature. However, the Re- 
search and Development Board, successor 
to the Joint Research and Development 
Board recommended instead, a review 
of all the work in the field. The Atomic 
Energy Commission, after considering the 
Research and Development Board recom- 
mendations, formed the Lexington Proj- 
ect. The project was established by a 
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contract between the Atomic Energy 
Commission and the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. 

The Lexington Project issued its re- 
port on 30 September 1948. The major 
effect of the project was to lend strength 
to the NEPA program by its concurrence 
in the ultimate feasibility. of the use of 
nuclear energy. Some of its conclusions 
were: 

1. “Although success cannot be guar- 
anteed, there is a strong probability that 
some version of nuclear-powered flight 
can be achieved if adequate resources 
and competent manpower are put into 
the development.” 

2. “A manned nuclear-powered plane 

. would be very large . . . perhaps 
larger than anything yet constructed.” 

3. “Several types of power plants seem 
promising for nuclear-propelled airplanes. 
The best seem to be variations of the 
turbojet.” 

4. “Development of the reactor is the 
outstanding problem because of the rigor- 
ous requirements for small size, high- 
power, high-temperature and reasonably 
small amount of fissionable material.” 

5. “A really intensive effort will be 
needed if a nuclear-powered airplane is 
to fly within 15 years. The complete de- 
velopment is likely to cost well over a 
billion dollars, with the major expense 
coming in the later years.” 

In summarizing the work of the NEPA 
Project, General Hoyt S. Vandenberg, 
Chief of Staff, United States Air Force, 
in a letter dated 10 May 1951 to Mr. 
Richard F. Boutelle, President of Fair- 
child Airplane and Engine Corporation, 
stated that: “The significant point is 
that the Lexington Report leaned heav- 
ily on NEPA’s work, and it was in large 
part a summary and favorable evalua- 
tion of NEPA’s technical achievements.” 

REORGANIZATION 


Another important milestone in the 
NEPA Project was passed in February 
1949 when it was decided that the 
nuclear-powered flight program would 
become a joint effort of the Air Force, 
the Navy, the Atomic Energy Commis- 


sion, and the NACA. Under this deci- 
sion, the reactor and shield became the 
prime responsibility of the Atomic 
Energy Commission while the propulsion 
system and the aircraft became the prime 
responsibility of the military. This de- 
cision was implemented by establishing 
an aircraft nuclear propulsion group at 
the Oak Ridge National Laboratory. 

The year 1949 saw the feasibility of 
nuclear aircraft pass from the realm of 
speculation to the realm of firm indica- 
tions. At the start of the year the achieve- 
ment of supersonic flight in manned 
aircraft had appeared to impose an 
exorbitant demand on the power plant 
components. At the close of the year 
these demands had been greatly relaxed. 
The most outstanding achievement of the 
year was the development of the divided 
shield concept. This involved the use of 
neutron and primary gamma shielding at 
the reactor with additional gamma shield- 
ing around the crew compartment. The 
applications of the divided shield to the 
supersonic air cycle study permitted an 
increase in design altitude to 45,000 
feet. The gross weight of the aircraft 
was estimated to be 650,000 pounds. 

During 1949 analyses were made of 
the binary bismuth cycle and a ternary 
liquid-metal cycle, helium compressor 
jet and turbojet cycles. 

Considerable progress was made also 
in the ceramic program. Successful 
methods were developed for the fabrica- 
tion of beryllium carbide bodies. Also, 
a small-scale air-cycle power plant was 
constructed using a turbojet unit and an 
electrical heat source. The nuclear re- 
actor characteristics were incorporated 
through the use of a pile simulator. 

The major effort of the program dur- 
ing 1950 was devoted to a series of de- 
sign studies of aircraft and power plant 
combinations. The primary object of 
these studies was to develop data neces- 
sary for selection of the power plant 
cycle. The final comparison of the 
studies lay between the air cycle and the 
liquid-metal cycle. It was found that for 
the Mach 0.9, sea level aircraft and the 
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Mach 2.0, 35,000 feet aircraft the air 
cycle and the liquid-metal cycle gave ap- 
proximately equal performance. Progress 
on the air cycle during the year led to a 
theoretical reduction in the gross weight 
of the airframe, and the uranium re- 
quirement was halved. Advances in the 
liquid-metal cycle were less spectacular 
but they were substantial, consisting 
mainly of progress in the liquid-metal 
technology and in the design of power 
plant components. 


TECHNICAL ADVISORY BOARD 


The NEPA program was augmented 
by the efforts of a Technical Advisory 
Board during the summer of 1950. The 
TAB recommended “that the NEPA 
Project continue to give top priority to 
the liquid-metal reactor with sodium as a 
coolant.” It also recommended that 
“ARE (low-powered aircraft reactor ex- 
periment)” should be constructed at Oak 
Ridge as soon as a reasonably sound 
decision was made on the nature of the 
coolant for a test stand reactor. Follow- 
ing this report, the effort on the liquid- 
metal cycle became focused on the detail 
design for a power plant for a flying 
test bed to be built at an early date. 

Considerable progress was made dur- 
ing 1950 in shielding. This consisted 
mainly in improvements in the divided 
shield, the savings in weight permitting 
larger reactors and thicker reflectors. An 
immediate consequence of this develop- 
ment was the substitution of a straight 
through flow-out air-cycle reactor for a 
split-flow reactor. This substitution sim- 
plified ducting. 

This progress led to the application of 
a divided shield to the liquid-metal cycle 
airplane. As a result of these investiga- 
tions it was seen that the basic decision 
was not precisely between unit and 
divided shields, but more specifically 
between “ground-safe” and “air-safe” re- 
actor-shield combinations. It was found 
that the ground-safe shield was almost 
always at least 30,000 pounds heavier 
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than the equivalent air-safe shield. This 
led to consideration of the following 
coolants: lithium, bismuth, lead, sodium, 
and sodium hydroxide. 

Another important advance in the aip 
cycle was the proposal to use the water 
moderated air-cycle reactor. Use of 
water as a moderator alleviates most of 
the critical problems of the air-cycle re 
actor. Considerable work was accom 
plished to investigate all of the coolants 
but no firm decision was made by NEPA 
as to which of the liquid cooled reactor 
should be chosen. 

Aircraft work during the year was 
devoted mainly to survey studies. Lock- 
heed began subcontract work on ex 
tended fuselages and Consolidated Vultee 
studied nuclear heavy bombers. Other 
studies concluded that the B-36 type 
aircraft would most readily serve as a 
flying test bed for the first nuclear power 
plant. 


TERMINATION OF NEPA 


Early in 1951 the Air Force decided 
that the program had advanced to the 
stage of “hardware development” and 
that the stage of feasibility studies should 
be considered closed. This meant that 
the mission of the NEPA Project had 
been accomplished. The General Elec- 
tric Company was chosen as the con- 
tractor for the next phase of the effort 
with prime responsibility for the entire 
power plant including, not only the en- 
gine, but the reactor and shielding. The 
NEPA Project was officially terminated 
on 30 April 1951. During the course of 
the project, some $35,461,000 worth of 
study and investigations had been ac- 
complished. At its peak in 1950, 676 
people were engaged in the NEPA Proj- 
ect. 

General Vandenberg stated that the 
“NEPA Project has successfully achieved 
its goals. NEPA was primarily respon- 
sible for establishing the view that nuv- 
clear propulsion for aircraft appears 
feasible.” 
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Remaining Aviators of the old 94th Aero Squadron, Ist Pursuit Group. Left to right: 


Lt. Joseph Eastman, Capt. Jim Miesner, Lt. Eddie Rickenbacker, (now Capt.), Lt. 
Reed Chambers, and Lt. Thorne Taylor — Rembercourt, Meurthe et Moselle, France. 


October 18, 1918. 


Another Victory For Rickenbacker 


By DR. MAURER MAURER 
USAF Historical Division, Air University 


FTER MORE THAN forty years the 

record has been set straight. Captain 
Edward V. Rickenbacker now has official 
credit for winning twenty-six victories in 
aerial combat during World War I. Many 
people, including the Ace himself, had 
always maintained that the score was 
twenty-six. Others held that it was 
twenty-five, the number credited to the 
commander of the famed 94th (Hat-in- 
the-Ring) Aero Squadron by the Air 
Force.1 Recently, however, following 


‘Edward V. Rickenbacker, Fighting the 
Flying Circus (Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany, New York, 1919), p. 345. The offi- 
cial score is given in Air Service Informa- 
tion Circular (Heavier-than-Air), Vol. 1, 


No. 7 (9 February 1920), revised by the 
Air Corps, 22 July 1931. From the many 
the discovery of evidence that had been 
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lost since 1918, another victory was 
added to the official score.” 
The exact number has never had a 


writers who have mentioned the score, the 
following are cited as examples: Juliette A. 
Hennessy, “The Lafayette Escadrille—Past 
and Present,” The Air Power Historian, 
Vol. IV, No. 3 (July 1957), p. 158, gave 
the number as twenty-five; Gene Gurney 
and Mark P. Friedlander, Jr., Five Down 
and Glory (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York, 1958), 62, gave twenty-six. In the 
Rickenbacker file in the USAF Historial 
Archives there is an unidentified newspaper 
clipping, from the World War II period, that 
refers to twenty-eight. 


*The announcement was made by the Air 
Force on 22 January 1950. Montgomery, 
Alabama Journal, 23 January 1960. Also 
see Air Force News Service Release No. 
1952, 29 January 1960. 
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bearing on Rickenbacker’s position in 
the list of World War I aces of the UV. S. 


Air Service.* It is certain that he was 
well ahead of the man in second place, 
the 27th Squadron’s “Balloon Buster,” 
Lieutenant Frank Luke, who was official- 
ly credited with eighteen victories. The 
victories of America’s Ace of Aces have, 
however, been of great concern to many 
people interested in the early history of 
aviation. Presumably the subject was of 
some importance to the Ace himself, al- 
though he never made a big issue over 
the matter. In view of the recent action 
by the Air Force, this seems an appro- 
priate time to review Rickenbacker’s 
combat record, giving particular attention 
to the twenty-sixth victory. Before that, 
it may be well to see how victory credits 
were awarded during the First World 
War, and how the controversy developed 
over Rickenbacker’s score. 


Victory credits were given to members 
of the U. S. Air Service in accordance 
with a set of rules promulgated by Persh- 
ing’s headquarters in France.* Credit 
was granted if, as a result of aerial com- 
bat, enemy aircraft fell or landed behind 
the Allied line or crashed in their own 
territory. Credit was not given for enemy 
aircraft that made normal landings after 
being forced down behind their own line. 
Aircraft included balloons as well as 
airplanes, and both were counted for 
victory credits. In the case of Luke, 


“The U. S. Air Service does not use the 
title ‘Ace’ in referring to those who are 
credited with five or more victories over 
enemy aircraft.” Letter, Director of Air 
Service, 5 January 1920, quoted in Air 
Service Information Circular (Heavier-than- 
Air), Vol. I No. 7 (9 February 1920). 
Neither the Air Corps nor the Army Air 
Forces sancitioned the use of “ace” as an 
official title, and the United States Air 
Force has followed the same policy. On the 
other hand, the USAF, like its predecessors, 
does not prohibit or even discourage the 
use of “ace” as an informal and unofficial 
title. 


‘Bulletin No. 76, General Headquarters, 
American Expeditionary Forces, 8 October 
1918. Similar rules were employed prior 
to the publication of Bulletin No. 76. 


fourteen out of the total of eighteen vic. 
tories were gained by destroying balloons, 
Rickenbacker was credited with fou 
balloons and twenty-one planes to make 
a total of twenty-five official victories, 
In practice, credit was given for balloons 
destroyed either in the air or on the 
ground, although the formal rules did not 
specifically cover the latter. Two of the 
balloons officially credited to Ricken- 
backer were on the ground when they 
were destroyed. 


In order to obtain credit for a victory, 
the pilot had to file a claim. In addition, 
written confirmation was required from 
one or more competent observers who 
witnessed the combat from the air or 
from the ground and saw the results, or 
who saw the debris of the enemy craft 
at the place reported by the claimant. 
Sometimes a pilot was unable to see the 
final result of his attack. In that case he 
reported the combat and requested con- 
firmation, hoping that someone would 
come forth with the evidence necessary 
to give him credit for a victory. As 
Rickenbacker pointed out, many engage- 
ments took place over enemy-held terri- 
tory, making it impossible at times to 
obtain confirmation.® In one encounter 
he fired seventy-five rounds at a German 
plane and saw the enemy go down “‘in a 
steep dive and apparently out of con- 
trol,” but he did not see the plane crash 
and did not receive the confirmation 
sought. In order to obtain credit, a pilot 
sometimes set out to find a witness. Re- 
turning from a patrol one morning, 
Rickenbacker immediately jumped into 
a motor car, went out and found a 
French officer who had seen his attack 
on a German plane, and returned with 
written confirmation of his victory.® 


If two or more aviators (including 
observers and gunners as well as pilots) 
contributed to the destruction of an 
enemy aircraft, each was credited with 
one victory. Rickenbacker and Lieuten- 
ant Hamilton Coolidge for example, each 

'Rickenbacker, Fighting the Flying 
cus, pp. 214-215. 

‘Ibid., pp. 264-266. 
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received a victory credit for a German 
plane that went down after it had been 
attacked by both pilots. 

Something more than confirmation by 
a competent witness was required if a 
victory was to attain official status. It 
had to be recognized by the proper 
American or Allied authorities. For the 
pilots of the 94th Aero Squadron, vic- 
tories were authenticated by the French 
Army during the period from April to 
August 1918, when the unit was serving 
with the French, and by American offi- 
cials during the last months of the war, 
when the squadron, as part of the Ist 
Pursuit Group, was assigned to the U. S. 
First Army. 

Soon after the war Rickenbacker wrote 
an excellent book, Fighting the Flying 
Circus, in which he told the story of his 
service in France. In his narrative he did 
not mention all the victories but indicated 
that he had destroyed twenty-eight enemy 
aircraft and had received credit for 
twenty-six.? Laurence La Tourette Driggs 
wrote in the preface that the Ace won 
twenty-six victories. In the back of the 
book is a chart that lists all the victories 
credited to members of the 94th Aero 
Squadron.® That chart, which Ricken- 
backer has said was developed from offi- 
The author is grateful to Captain Ricken- 
backer for clarifying certain matters relating 
to the victories. 
cial sources and was authentic,!° shows 
twenty-five victories for the Ace of Aces. 
Because of the discrepancy between nar- 
rative and chart, Fighting the Flying 
Circus became a factor in the controversy 
over the score. 

Another factor, and an important one, 
was the history of the 94th Aero Squad- 
ron. An unpublished narrative, prepared 
by the unit shortly after the Armistice, 
stated that the squadrcn’s commander 


had credit for twenty-five victories.!! 
‘Ibid., p. 345. 
‘Ibid., vi. 


‘lbid., pp. 363-366. 

‘Letter to the author, 21 January 1960. 

"The squadron history, as well as the 
operations reports and other documents men- 
tioned in this paper, is on file in the USAF 
Historical Archives. 


But not long afterward the squadron re- 
vised its history, changing the score to 
twenty-six. 

Late in the 1930’s, when the Ist Pur- 
suit Group prepared a chronology of its 
history, it listed twenty-eight victories for 
Rickenbacker and indicated that he re- 
ceived credit for all but two. Harold E. 
Hartney, who had commanded the Ist 
Pursuit Group in France, said Ricken- 
backer destroyed thirty-three and was 
given credit for twenty-six.!* 

Attention was focused on the subject 
in 1942, when Rickenbacker was lost 
during a flight in the Pacific, and again 
in 1944, when pilots of the Army Air 
Forces began to approach Rickenbacker’s 
record of victories. News accounts then 
referred to the twenty-five, -six, or -eight 
victories of the World War I Ace of 
Aces.}8 


Meanwhile, in 1920, the Air Service 
had published an official list of its pilots 
who had received credit for one or more 
victories in 1918.14 That list, which gave 
Rickenbacker credit for twenty-five vic- 
tories—twenty-one planes and four bal- 
loons—was revised by the Air Corps in 
1931, but Rickenbacker’s score was not 
changed.!® Both the Army Air Forces 
and the United States Air Force accepted 
the Air Corps revision of the Air Service 
list as an authoritative statement of 
World War I victory credits. 


In the controversy over the score, ap- 
parently no one ever identified the 
twenty-sixth victory. Writers seem to 
have avoided the problem by not provid- 
ing a complete list of the victories, and 
some of the victories that have been men- 
tioned are not the ones officially credited 


* Harold E. Hartney, Up And At ’Em 
(Stackpole Sons, Harrisburg, 1940), p. 290. 

“The Washington Star, for example, men- 
tioned twenty-five on 24 October 1942 and 
twenty-six on 28 March 1944. Also see the 
unidentified clipping referred to in note 1 
above. 

“Air Service Information Circular (Heav- 
ier-than-Air), Vol. 1, No. 7 (9 February 
1920). 

“Ibid., Revised (22 July 1931). 
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to the Ace.!® Unfortunately, neither the 
Air Service nor its successors published 
an official list of Rickenbacker’s cred- 


its.17 Shortly after the Armistice, how- 
ever, Rickenbacker’s operations officer, 
Lieutenant James L. Davitt, drew up a 
chart of all the victories credited to mem- 
bers of the 94th Squadron. That chart, 
which showed twenty-five for Ricken- 
backer, was the one published in Fight- 
ing the Flying Circus. Existing records— 
including the pilot’s combat reports, the 
94th Squadron’s operations reports, and 
orders that recorded victory credits— 
show that Davitt’s chart provided accu- 
rate information concerning the dates of 
Rickenbacker’s victories and the type of 
enemy aircraft destroyed or forced down 
in each instance. 


Rickenbacker won his first victory on 
29 April 1918. He was flying that day 
with Captain James Norman Hall, the 
former member of the Lafayette Esca- 
drille who, after the war, won acclaim for 
his stories of the South Pacific. Follow- 
ing the mission the pilots filed a joint 
report: 

Capt. Hall and Lt. Rickenbacker 
attacked Albatross [sic] monoplace at 
about 6:10 P.M. . . . Capt. Hall fired, 
and also Lt. Rickenbacker, — 200 
rounds. Enemy machine dove, Capt. 
Hall and Lt. Rickenbacker followed 
him, firing all the time. Clouds of 
smoke emerged from enemy machine 
and continued to pour out all the way 
down. Lost sight of enemy at 700 
meters near Vigneuilles-les-Hatten 
Chatel [sic], still going down. Redress- 
ed at 700 meters. Confirmation asked. 


*See, for example, Arch Whitehouse, 
“Rickenbacker: America’s Ace of Aces,” 
Air Force, Vol. 41, No. 7 (July 1958), pp. 
78-80, 82. 

An itemized list may be found in the 
“Special Rickenbacker Number” of the Air 
Corps News Letter, Vol. XIV, No. 13 (14 
November 1930). This list cannot, however, 
be accepted as authoritative. The purpose 
of the informal, mimeographed News Letter 
was to distribute aeronautical news rather 
than to record and publish official informa- 
tion. It is obvious that there are several 
errors in the News Letter list. 


In addition to credit for a victory, Rick. 
enbacker received the Distinguished 
Service Cross for his “extraordinary 
heroism” on 29 April 1918. 

Four enemy planes were credited to 
Rickenbacker for May, and for each ac- 
tion he received another DSC, the cita- 
tions readings as follows: 

On 17th May 1918, he attacked 
three Albatross enemy planes, shoot- 
ing one down in the vicinity of Riche- 
court, France, and forcing the others 
to retreat over their own lines. 

On 22nd May 1918, he attacked 
three monoplace Albatross planes 
4000 metres over St. Mihiel, France. 
He drove them back into German ter- 
ritory, separated one from the group 
and shot it down near Flirey. 

On 28th May 1918, he sighted a 
group of two battle-planes and four 
monoplace German planes, which he 
at once attacked vigorously, shooting 
down one and dispersing the others. 

On 30th May 1918, 4000 metres 
over Jaulnoy, France, he attacked a 
group of five enemy planes. After a 
violent battle he shot down one plane 
and drove the others away.!§ 


Thus, having shot down five Albatros 
aircraft, Rickenbacker became an ace on 
30 May, although several days passed 
before he received word that his fifth vic- 
tory had been confirmed. 


No more victories were credited to 
Rickenbacker until mid-September. Part 
of that time the ‘Ace was ill. On three 
occasions the squadron had to suspend 
operations in order to move. Ricken- 
backer flew a number of missions, how- 
ever, and requested some confirmations 
that he never obtained. Meanwhile, the 
94th Squadron converted from Nieuport 
to Spad aircraft, and it was the latter 
type of plane that Rickenbacker was fly- 
ing on 14 September. 

Met four (4) Fokkers with red 
wings, light gray fuselage and striped 
tail . . . I piqued [dived] on the upper 
man of their formation, fired . . . 200 


% Air Service Bulletin, Vol. VII, No. 302 
(31 October 1918). 
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rounds and saw him go down, appar- 

ently out of control. Was unable to 

follow him on account of the other 

three, who showed excellent fighting 

spirits. ... 
The pilots of the 94th Squadron usually 
did not describe the markings of enemy 
planes in their combat reports, but in this 
case Rickenbacker evidently wanted to 
establish that his sixth victory, for which 
he received a Distinguished Service 
Cross, was won in combat with the 
Richthofen Flying Circus. 

For his action the following day the 
Ace was awarded another DSC. The 
citation described the way in which he 
won his seventh victory: 

On September 15, 1918, in the 
region of Bois-de-Waville, he encoun- 
tered six enemy planes, that were in 
the act of attacking four Spads, which 
were below them. Undeterred by 
their superior numbers, he unhesi- 
tatingly attacked them and succeeded 
in shooting one down in flames and 
completely breaking the formation of 
the others.!® 
Ten days later, on 25 September, 

Rickenbacker became commander of the 
94th Aero Squadron. The same day he 
gained his first double victory. The Ace 
was alone on a voluntary patrol: 

At 8 h 40 [8:40 A.M.] I noticed 
our anti-aircraft shells bursting in the 
region of Billy. Saw five (5) Fokkers 
protecting two (2) biplace planes 
coming toward our lines. . . . Dove out 
of the sun onto the rear man. When 
last seen he was going down out of 
control. Fired about 100 rounds at 
close range. Continued my dive 
through the formation and fired about 
100 rounds at a Halberstadt biplace 
from about 50 to 70 meters. . . When 
last seen, from an altitude of two 
hundred meters, he was going down 
in a very step nose-dive. . . . Two 
Confirmations Requested. 


Two victories, numbers eight and nine, 
“Statement of Military Service of Edward 


Vernon Rickenbacker, prepared by Air 
Force Records Center. 


were added to the score, although he had 
to wait nearly two months before receiv- 
ing credit for the Fokker.2° Twelve 
more years elapsed before the United 
States Government recognized Ricken- 
backer’s “conspicuous gallantry and in- 
trepidity above and beyond the call of 
duty in action against the enemy near 
Billy, France, September 25, 1918,” by 
bestowing on him its highest military 
decoration, the Medal of Honor. 

Another Fokker, shot down on 26 
September, gave Rickenbacker a total of 
ten victories. His next victims were bal- 
loons, one destroyed in the air on 28 
September, and one destroyed on the 
ground on | October. A Halberstadt and 
a Fokker on 2 October brought his score 
to fourteen. 


The operations report of the 94th 
Squadron for the following day, 3 Octo- 
ber, reads: 

Lieut. Rickenbacker reports: Was 
alone ahead of our protection at 16 h 
37, saw balloon go down in flames. 
Attacked one (1) biplace Rumpler 
just over Clery-le-Grand at 16 h 40. 
Fired about 100 rounds when he was 
seen to go down by Lieut. [Charles T.] 
Crocker (94th). Returned to our 
lines, was patroling same when I 
noticed two (2) L.V.G. planes in their 
lines. Attacked one (1), fired about 
150 rounds when he went down in 
flames. Lieuts. [Hamilton] Coolidge 
and [Edward P.] Curtis (95th.) also 
attacked the same plane and should 
share in the victory. This plane fell 
in flames just west of Dannevoux. 
Confirmations Requested: 1 Rumpler 
and 1 L.V.G. 

Confirmations came through for both, 
giving Rickenbacker a total of sixteen 
victories up to that time. There is, how- 
ever, a statement in Fighting the Flying 
Circus that credit was received only for 


*°In this article the victories, except for 
the twenty-sixth, are numbered in the order 
in which they were won. The Fokker de- 
stroyed on 25 September was numbered 
twenty-five in the order in which the victor- 
ies were confirmed. 


| 
| 
E 


the L.V.G."! This no doubt accounts 
for the fact that the next victory, num- 
ber seventeen, a balloon destroyed on 
the ground on 9 October, was mentioned 
in Figthing the Flying Circus as the six- 
teenth victory.22 More recently, how- 
ever, the Ace has stated that the victory 
of 9 October should be counted as num- 
ber seventeen.2** Two Fokkers_ shot 
down on 10 October and another de- 
stroyed on 22 October brought the score 
to twenty. 

According to Fighting the Flying Cir- 
cus, the twenty-first and twenty-second 
victories were two Fokkers shot down 
during one mission on 23 October.?4 The 
squadron’s operations officer made the 
following report for the mission: 

Lieut. Rickenbacker reports: While 
patrolling . . . I noticed one (1) of 
our balloons going down in flames 
west of Montfaucon. Saw the Fokker 
who attacked the balloon headed for 
the enemy lines. Started to cut him 
off and while watching him ran into 
four Fokkers, probably his protection. 
Fired about 100 rounds into one of 
them at close range. This took place 
at about 16 h 55 in the region of Le 
Grande Carre Ferme. When last seen 
the Fokker was in a steep nose dive. 
Was unable to follow him any farther 
as the three others began firing on 
me. Altitude of combat 600 meters. 
Confirmation Requested — one (1) 
Fokker. 


Only one confirmation was requested. 
Only one was received—victory number 
twenty-one. 


With two victories on 27 October, a 
Fokker shot down and another forced to 
land behind the Allied line, he reached 
a score of twenty-three. A Fokker and 
a balloon on 30 October, which, as Rick- 
enbacker said, were the last victories 


*Rickenbacker, Fighting the Flying Cir- 
cus, p. 300. 

*Ibid., p. 312. 

“Letter to the author, 21 January 1960. 

“Rickenbacker, Fighting the Flying Cir- 
cus, p. 330. 
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credited to him,?° gave the Ace a score 
of twenty-five for the war. 

His service in France and his engage- 
ments with the enemy won for Ricken- 
backer many honors. His American 
decorations included the Medal of Honor 
and the Distinguished Service Cross with 
six Oak Leaf Clusters, in addition to the 
Victory Medal with Battle Clasps for six 
campaigns. The French made _ him 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honor and 
twice awarded him the Croix de Guerre 
with Palm.7® And his victories made 
him the top-ranking Ace of the U. §. 
Air Service. 

As noted previously, Rickenbacker 
mentioned two victories for which he 
never received credit. As a matter of 
fact, he did not obtain a number of con- 
firmations he requested. On the morn- 
ing of 8 July 1918, for example, he, 
Lieutenant M. Edwin Green, and Lieu- 
tenant William Loomis attacked a bi- 
place. Rickenbacker fired 160 rounds; 
the other two pilots each fired 50 rounds. 
When last seen the biplace- was in a 
spin at 4,000 meters. On another occas- 
ion, a month later, Rickenbacker had a 
good shot at an enemy plane, which 
when last seen was going down, appar- 


ently out of control. The next day he 
“got two bursts of 75 shots” into a Ger- 
man plane and saw it fall in a spiral, but 
he could not follow it down because, as 
he said in his combat report, “I was kept 
busy by other enemy planes.” In each 
instance confirmation was _ requested. 
None was received. And Rickenbacker 
never maintained that any of these planes 
had in fact been destroyed. 

When the Ace mentioned his uncon- 
firmed victories he no doubt was refer- 
ring to the Rumpler which, as noted 
above, was credited to him for 3 Octo- 
ber but which he said was never con- 
firmed. For the second, he seems to 
have counted a Pfalz he attacked on 7 
May 1918. The latter requires special 
attention because of its connection with 


*Ibid., p. 345. 

*Statement of Service of Edward Vernon 
Rickenbacker, prepared by Air Force Rec- 
ords Center. 
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the controversy over the Ace’s final 
score. 

On the morning of 7 May 1918, while 
Rickenbacker was on alert with Norman 
Hall and Eddie Green, the French re- 
ported by telephone that enemy planes 
were coming over the battle line. ‘The 
three pilots jumped into their Nieuports 
and took off about 7:25 to intercept the 
enemy. Rickenbacker’s report for the 
mission reads: 

While flying over Pont-a-Mousson, 
saw three (3) enemy planes; about 
five (5) kilometers in and about 2500 
meters high. I started to attack, be- 
ing followed by Captain Hall and 
Lieut. Green. The fight took place 
about 8 h 05. Last saw Captain Hall 
in a vrille about 1500 meters high 
northwest of Pont-a-Mousson, five (5) 
kilometers in Germany. The enemy 
plane that I attacked was last seen 
diving home. I fired about fifty (50) 
rounds, then met Lieut. Green and 
came home. Confirmation requested. 


A more complete account of the action 
is found in Fighting the Flying Circus. 
Soon after taking off, Rickenbacker saw 
a biplace Albatros that apparently was 
spotting for German artillery. Warned 
by German anti-aircraft fire, the Alba- 
tros ran, with the three Americans in 
pursuit. Rickenbacker then discovered 
that four Pfalz scouts were planning to 
cut off the Americans’ retreat. The four 
enemy planes being at a lower altitude, 
the pilots of the 94th had the advantage. 
After signalling to draw Hall’s attention 
to the enemy, Rickenbacker went into a 
dive, got his sights on the last plane in 
the enemy flight, and pressed the trigger. 
The Pfalz went into a spin, but Ricken- 
backer could not follow him down for 
fear one of the enemy might be on his 
own tail. When he had time to look 
around he saw a Pfalz firing on a Nieu- 
port, which he thought was Hall’s plane. 
As he watched, the Nieuport, made a 
loop and shot down the Pfalz. Pulling 


up beside the Nieuport, Rickenbacker 
was surprised to see Green in the cock- 
pit. Hall was not in sight. After the two 
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pilots landed at 8:16, Green said that 
when last seen Hall was in a spin with 
a German firing at him as he fell.?7 


But the story cannot end with the two 
pilots returning to their base and with 
their companion missing. Two days later 
the French VIII Army awarded Ricken- 
backer the Croix de Guerre with Palm 
with the citation: “Excellent pilot. Dur- 
ing a patrol he vigorously attacked an 
enemy combat-plane which he brought 
down in flames after a brilliant fight.”°* 
Although the citation evidently referred 
to the action of 7 May, it did not mention 
the date on which Rickenbacker had 
shot down the plane in flames. Appar- 
ently no other order was issued, either by 
French or American authorities, and as 
a result, no victory for 7 May was offi- 
cially credited to the Ace. 

On the same day that Rickenbacker 
was awarded the Croix de Guerre, Hall 
was cited by the French as a “brilliant 
pursuit pilot, a model of courage and 
spirit.” The citation continued: “He 
found a glorious death in a combat 
against four monoplaces when he was 
brought down in flames.”?° But Hall had 
not died in a burning plane. He had 
crashed and had been taken prisoner by 
the Germans, as the 94th Squadron 
learned about a month later.*° 


When Hall was released after the 
Armistice, he went to Paris, where he 
was visited by some members of the 94th 
Aero Squadron. At that time, according 


“Fighting the Flying Circus, pp. 56-61. 

*Air Service Bulletin, Vol. Vil, No. 302 
(31 October 1918). Rickenbacker was 
present at a ceremony on 15 May 1918 
when the citation was read by French Gen- 
eral Gerard (Fighting the Flying Circus, 
p. 70). 

*The French text is found in James 
Norman Hall, Charles Bernard Nordhoff, 
and Edgar G. Hamilton, The Lafayette Fly- 
ing Corps (Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston, 1920), Vol. I, p. 257. 

*°Rickenbacker, Fighting the Flying Cir- 
cus, p. 61; James Norman Hall, High Ad- 
venture (Houghton Mifflin Company, Bos- 
ton, 1918), pp. 234-235; Hall, Nordhoff, 
and Hamilton, The Lafayette Flying Corps, 
II, pp. 279-286. 
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to Douglas Campbell, who talked to him 
on 22 November 1918, Hall stated: 

That on May 7th, 1918, in company 

with Captain E. V. Rickenbacker and 

Lieut. M. Edwin Green he encounter- 

ed three (3) enemy planes about six 

(6) kilometers northwest of Pont-a- 

Mousson. That he saw Capt. Ricken- 

backer attack one (1) of the enemy 

planes and set it on fire. That his own 
wing broke as he was diving on one 
of the other enemy planes, and that 
he was subsequently brought down by 
the direct hit of a “dud” anti-aircraft 
shell. That fon the same day] he had 
luncheon with the pilots of the Ger- 
man Chasse Squadron at Mars-le-Tour 
who confirmed the fall in flames of 
the enemy plane attacked by Captain 

Rickenbacker. 

Campbell signed and gave to Ricken- 
backer a certificate in which he reported 
Hall’s story as given above. 

With the information available after 
Hall’s release from prison camp, the 94th 
Aero Squadron changed its history and 
its list of aces to show twenty-six rather 
than twenty-five victories for Ricken- 
backer. But would the authorities who 
awarded victory credits accept the third- 
hand evidence provided by Campbell's 
statement of Hall’s report of the conver- 
sation with the pilots of the German 
squadron the 94th had fought on the 
morning of 7 May? It seemed worth a 
try, so Rickenbacker gave copies of his 
combat report and Campbell’s certificate 
to Captain Adrian M. Butcher, who had 
recently been reassigned to the 94th 
Squadron, and asked that action be taken 
to obtain official credit for the victory. 
A day or two later, on 26 December 
1918, the Ace left his squadron to return 
to the United States. A lot of other peo- 
ple in Pershing’s army were trying to get 
home about that time. Because of the 
confusion that existed overseas, Butcher 
believed it would be impossible to ob- 
tain proper action on Rickenbacker’s re- 


quest. The papers were mislaid*! and 
the Ace did not receive credit for the 
Pfalz. 

Forty years later, while going through 
his personal papers, Butcher found 
Rickenbacker’s combat report and Camp- 
bell’s certificate. On 19 November 1958 
he turned the papers over to the Air 
Force and explained what had happened. 
Some time afterward, on 1 April 1959, 
the Ace requested that his record be 
corrected. The USAF Historical Divis- 
ion, which had been asked to study the 
problem, had already recommended in 
January 1959 that the Pfalz be added to 
the official score of twenty-five victor- 
ies.2 A similar recommendation was 
made by the Board for the Correction of 
Military Records, which also made an 
investigation. Finally, on 20 January 
1960, Secretary of the Air Force Dudley 
C. Sharp directed that “The pertinent 
military records . . . relating to Edward 
V. Rickenbacker . be corrected to 
show that on 7 May 1918, in the vicinity 
of Pont-a-Mousson, France, he destroyed 
an enemy aircraft in aerial combat; 
further, that the said records be corrected 
to show that he is credited with twenty- 
six (26) victories (twenty-two airplanes 
and four balloons).”*4 


* Affidavit, executed in the Panama Canal 
Zone on 19 November 1958, by Adrian M. 
Butcher. 

“Rickenbacker stated, in Fighting the Fly- 
ing Circus, p. 63, that he had never claimed 
or received credit for this plane. 

*At that time a signed copy of Ricken- 
backer’s combat report for 7 May 1918 and 
the original copy of Campbell’s certificate 
were found among the historical records of 
the Air Force. 

“Memorandum for the Chief of Staff, by 
Dudley C. Sharp, 20 January 1960. It is 
hoped that this action has terminated the 
controversy. It should perhaps be noted, 
however, that while the matter was under 
consideration by the Air Force the news- 
papers were reporting that the Air Force 
had been requested to change the score 
from 26 to 27! New York Times, 25 June 
1959. 
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Dear General Anderson: 
Enclosed you will find my check for 
$15.00 to cover my dues from October 
1958-1963. I have been excessively tardy 
in paying my dues, and express my pro- 
found apology for this oversight. 
I, as so many others, joined the Founda- 
tion initially as the thing-to-do after rather 
pointed suggestions from my Commanding 
officer. Over the years I have more and 
more realized the value of the Foundation, 
and more than once have used The Air- 
power Historian as a reference document, 
as well as the excellent understanding it has 
given me of the traditions and proud ac- 
complishments of the Air Arm in our na- 
tion’s history. 
Thank you for your kind consideration 
in continuing to mail me the publication, 
and in the future I shall attempt not to be 
late in my support. 
Sincerely, 
ALBERT W. WARD, JR. 
Captain, USAF 

Dear General Anderson: 

. I have made use of several issues 
when articles in them coincided with proj- 
ects on which I was working at the time, 
and have circulated many of them to staff 
offices of the headquarters for their infor- 
mation value. 

Because I believe that The Airpower His- 
torian does make a worthwhile contribution 
to the understanding of military history, 
and because the publication has improved 
with each issue, my regrets for my negil- 
gence are the more acute. Please be assured 
that I will endeavor to be more careful in 
the future. 

Sincerely, 

LLOYD F. YOUNG 

Command Historian 

Hq. Caribbean Air Command 

Albrook AFB, Canal Zone 
Dear General Anderson: 

The Airpower Historian increases in value 
to me with each issue. In my present situa- 
tion the Thesis by Joseph M. Salmon is 
especially timely. I will report in June 1960 
for duty as assistant Air Attaché in the 
Soviet Union. 

Respectfully, 

DAVID W. WINDSOR 
Lt. Colonel, USAF 
Springfield, Virginia 


LETTERS 10 EDITOR . 


Dear General Anderson: 

The Airpower Historian furnishes invalu- 
able source material for our lectures in the 
Department of Air Science at this and other 
institutions of higher learning. Perhaps 
through this channel we do some good to- 
ward shaping public opinion in the minds 
of future citizens and leaders. Please be 
assured of my continuing interest in, and 
support of, the Foundation which does so 
much to make us ever aware of the previ- 
ous heritage we have in the United States 
Air Force. 


Sincerely, 
LATTIE A. RITTER, JR. 
Colonel, USAF 


Professor of Air Science 
East Texas State College 


Dear General Anderson: 

I want to tell you how much your maga- 
zine has helped me in various speaking en- 
gagements, including church Men’s Fellow- 
ship groups. In addition to helping me 
understand past problems in the growth of 
our air arm, it has been an invaluable aid 
in the presentation of accurate, factual in- 
formation on current progress and pro- 
grams. With so many periodicals giving us 
an insight into the future, it is well to 
reflect upon the past struggles which have 
made recent and future progress possible. 
I feel that The Airpower Historian is filling 
a gap in air history that had been vacant 
too long. 

With kindest personal regards, 

GLENN E. SCHMIDT 
Captain, USAF 
Castle AFB, Calif. 


Dear General Anderson: 

It is stimulating and thought-provoking to 
read the articles in The Airpower Historian. 
I have tried to interest others in the maga- 
zine and in the association. Since I am now 
in SAC I feel it should be the duty of 
everyone to keep informed on airpower, 
especially since we in SAC, under General 
Power, are the main deterent power in the 
world today. 

Thank you again for keeping me in The 
Air Force Historical Foundation. 

Sincerely, 

ROBERT R. HARRIS 
Captain, USAF 

Plattsburgh AFB, New York 
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ARNOLD, ELLIOTT, Flight from Ashiya, 
New York: Knopf, 1959, $3.95. A fic- 
tionalized account of the stresses and 
pleasures of air rescue work. 

CAIDIN, MARTIN, The Night Hamburg 
Died, New York: Ballantine Books, 1960, 
$.50. A story of the July 24-25, 1943 
raid which claimed 70,000 people and 
gutted an area the size of Boston. 

CHAPMAN, JOHN L., Atlas, the Story of 
a Missile, New York: Harper, 1960, 
$4.00. A study of the detailed day-to-day 
development of the Atlas. (USAF Book 
Program) 

DUKE, NEVILLE and EDWARD LONCH- 
BERRY, The Crowded Sky; an Anthology 
of Flight, London: Cassell & Co., 1960, 
30s. net. A panoramic view of flying 
history, spotlighting typical events 
throughout its development in peace and 
war. All branches of aviation are covered. 
Includes poetry and anecdotes. 

ELIOT, GEORGE FIELDING, Sylvanus 
Thayer of West Point, New York: Julian 
Messner, 1960, $2.95. Thayer graduated 
from and later perfected the world’s uni- 
que school. He developed the system of 
education copied by a dozen or more in- 
stitutions. 

GREEN, WILLIAM, Famous Bombers, 
London: McDonald, 1959, 21s. Covers 
twelve basic bombing aircraft types, 1939- 
1945, with some excellent halftone draw- 
ings. (USAF Book Program) 

HOUART, VICTOR, Desert Squadron, 
London: Souvenir Press, 1960, 16s. net. 
Recaptures the events in which these air- 
crew played a vital part in North Africa 
and the Mediterranean from June 1940 to 
12 May 1943. 

HOWARTH, DAVID ARMINE, D-Day, the 
6th of June, 1944. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1959, $4.95. A reconstruction of 
the battle as remembered by military and 
civilian participants. A stirring and dra- 
matic account. 

HUNTER, MEL, The Missilemen, New 
York: Doubleday, 1959, $4.95. A fas- 
cinating picture study of the men at 
“The Cape.” (USAF Book Program) 

LAND, ELIZABETH, Twenty Seconds to 
Live, New York: Dutton, 1959, $3.25. 
The heroic story of Lt. James Obenauf, 
who braved death to save the life of a 
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fellow officer by landing a crippled B-47 
from the back seat. A semi-documentary 
story of the Binbrook 16. 


LANDIS, LAURENCE C., The Story of the 
Air Force Academy, New York: Rine- 
hart, 1960, $3.95. A _ factual account 
which deals with all facets of Academy 
life. Good representative pictures are in- 
cluded. 


LARKINS, WILLIAM T., U. S. Marine 
Corps Aircraft, 1914-1959, Concord, 
Calif.: Aviation History Publications, 


1960, $5.00. The text is confined chiefly 
to captions for some 490 shots of aircraft. 
Supposed to account for every plane ever 
flown by the Marines. 

LOVE, EDMUND G., War Is a Private 
Affair, New York: Harcourt, 1959, $3.75. 
A former combat historian who served 
in the Pacific, has collected 10 histories 
from World War II of men who followed 
their private promptings with a high de- 


gree of success—whatever the conse- 
quences. A story teller with a special 
touch. 


PEGG, BILL, Sent Flying, London: Mac- 
Donald, 1960, 21s. net. Autobiography of 
a brilliant pilot who is remembered for a 
spectacular escape from disaster when he 
landed a prototype of the Britannia on 
a mudbank with one engine blazing. 

SMITH, R. ELBERTON, U. S. Army in 
World War Il; The War Department: 
The Army and Economic Mobilization, 
Washington: Office of Chief of Military 
History, 1959, $5.25. A detailed history 
of the War Department’s achievement in 
military procurement. 

SPANIER, JOHN W., The Truman-Mac- 
Arthur Controversy and the Korean War, 
Cambridge: Belknap Press of Harvard 
University Press, 1959, $6.50. An at- 
tempt to deal impartially with the prin- 
cipals in the controversy. 

TAYLOR, GEN. MAXWELL D., The Un- 
certain Trumpet, New York: Harper, 
1960, $4.00. General Taylor feels that 
the JCS should be dissolved’ and replaced 
by a single Defense Chief of Staff for the 
new one-man functions and by a new 
advisory board, called provisionally, The 
Supreme Military Council. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE MISSILEMEN, by Mel 
Doubleday & Company, Inc., 
Citv, New York, 1960, $4.95. 


Years ago a popular conundrum posed 
the question: What is the difference be- 
tween a person who has seen Niagra Falls 
and one who hasn’t? The knowing answer- 
ed: “The person who saw ‘The Falls’ has 
seen the mist while the other has missed 
the scene”! 

Mel Hunter and associates have contrived, 
through excellent photography and colorful 
prose, to present a vivid and accurate im- 
pression for all who have so far missed the 
scene as well as for those who have seen 
the mist at the latest wonder of the world, 
Cape Canaveral, Florida. 


The 191 pages of first-rate black and 
white photographs artistically arranged to 
illustrate the crisp commentary, objectively 
guides the reader through the awesome 
spectacles comprising this huge missile fir- 
ing range located on the Atlantic coastline 
halfway between Jacksonville and Miami. 
The book plays no favorites between mis- 
siles, machinery, or men comprising these 
weapons systems now so intricately involved 
in the outlook for the world’s peace or war- 
time future. 

This book captures the day-to-day drama 
of the remarkable men, who ready and fire 
missiles. Many of the pictures far exceed 
the capabilities of two eyes on the scene to 
explore and record what is on view. Pre- 
cision, patience, excitement, tension, pathos, 
success, disappointment, hilarity, and ex- 
haustion of misslemen are all portrayed 
against a backdrop of intimate and dra- 
matic views of the spectacular space ve- 
hicles, on and off the launching pads. Mel 
Hunter and fellow lensmen demonstrate 
their consummate skill in photography with 
outstanding shots of actual missile launch- 
ings destined for success and failure alike. 

For even the frequent visitor to Canaveral 
with all the required security clearances 
and need-to-know passes, “The Missilemen” 
is a book he should own as documentary 
evidence of what he has seen. For all the 
rest of the prose and picture-reading public, 
this book is a “must.” 

“The Missilemen” gives a reader an in- 
timate instructive and interesting tour of this 
missile firing range for half the cost of a 
Saturday night dinner in the Canaveral area. 

JOHN A. McCANN 
Colonel, USAF 

Faculty, War College, A.U. 
Maxwell AFB, Alabama 


Hunter: 
Garden 


SPACE TECHNOLOGY, edited by Howard 
Seifert, Special Assistant for Professional 
Development, Space Technology Labora- 
tories, New York: John Wiley and Sons, 
Inc. 1959. $22.50. 

This is a large book, the work of thirty- 
eight authors edited and organized into a 
comprehensive text book or reference book. 
It is a logical development from a graduate 
level lecture series presented by the same 
authors under the auspices of Space Tech- 
nology Laboratories and the University of 
California at Los Angeles. 

The objective of the book is to provide 
a thorough exposition of the fundamental 
physical principles of very long-range bal- 


listic missiles or space vehicles, stressing 
quantitative relations. 
The content of the text is divided into 


five broad categories. The first is flight 
dynamics. It includes trajectories and orbits 
of all types as well as a discussion of the 
re-entry problem. The second category deals 
with propulsion and structures. Third, com- 
munications and guidance are discussed, and 
fourth, is a thorough discussion of man’s 
problems in adapting to space conditions of 
stress and environment. The last category 
deals with space vehicles as tools for re- 
search and ends with an examination for 
those interested in self or class learning. 
This book is not elementary. It is not 

intended to be. It was planned as a gradu- 
ate level text, and that is precisely what it 
is. Air Force officers who are engineers, or 
physicists, chemists, biologists or mathema- 
ticians will find the book very valuable. It 
is a precise, scholarly work requiring scien- 
tific and matehmatical competency before it 
can be read with full appreciation. There 
are, of course, many passages which can be 
understood by officers who do not know 
mathematics. But for the price asked, one 
should be able to make full use of this 
volume. I therefore do not recommend it 
to officers seeking orientation to space 
travel, or to officers looking for nontechnical 
explanations. On the other hand, this is an 
excellent reference work for officers work- 
ing with missiles, space programs, or space 
education. It is fortunate that such a scho- 
larly, and valuable book has been published 
at a time when many officers and civilians 
find the need for depth of understanding 
and accuracy of discussion in the subject of 
astronautics. 

JAMES A. FRASER 

Lt. Colonel, AFR 

Physical Science Analyst 

Warfare Weapons School, 

Air University 
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BINES, WILLIAM H., “A Call to Arms 
... for Peace,” Harvard Business Review, 
Vol. 38, January-February 1960, pp 97- 
105. Charges that in its preoccupation 
with shooting the moon, and bigger and 
better rockets, the U.S. has forgotten the 
most important link in national defense 
—military leaders. 


CARSON, ROBERT, “The U. S. Air Force,” 
Holiday, Vol. 27, March 1960, pp 82-87. 
Presents the Air Force today and glimpses 
of the past. 


CROSSFIELD, A. SCOTT, “My Journey 
towards the Stars,” Saturday Evening Post, 
Vol. 232, February 20, 1960, pp 19-21; 
February 27, 1960, pp 36+. The test 
pilot of the X-15 discloses his fabulous 
experiences. 


“A Debate on the Purposes of Foreign Aid,” 
Fortune, Vol. 60, December 1959, pp 
135-138. 


HOOVER, J. EDGAR, “Communist Illusion 
and Democratic Reality,” Airman, Vol. 
4, February 1960, pp 18-25. Discusses 
the true nature of Communism and how 
Communists operate. Outlines what 
groups can do’ to prove that “American 
democratic reality is morally superior to 
the Communist illusion.” 


HUMPHREY, HUBERT H., “The Need for 
a Department of Science,” Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social 
Sciences, Vol. 327, January 1960, pp 27- 
35. Urges coordination and centralization 
of the now dispersed federal scientific 
activities. 


JAMES, DANIEL, “Castro, Trujillo and 
Turmoil,” Saturday Evening Post, Vol. 
232, January 16, 1960, pp 26-27. A re- 
port from the uneasy strategic Caribbean, 
where Communists are exploiting political 
unrest in an effort to turn these Latin 
Americans against us. 


MACRIDIS, ROY C., “DeGaulle: the Vi 
ion and the Record,” Yale Review, Vol 
49, Winter 1960, pp 180-197. France’ 
future reposes on one man, whose poli 
cies and vision raise many frighteni 
questions.” 


PADELFORD, NORMAN J., “SEATO ané 
Peace in Southeast Asia,” Current History 
Vol. 38, February 1960, pp 95-101. Co 
tends that SEATO has failed to catch on 
as a truly regional organization. 


RITCHEY, COL. RUSSELL V., “The Thir 
teenth Step,” Army, Vol. 10, Februa 
1960, pp 58-60. Outlines factors to bea 


in mind “in considering the twelve majom 


steps in weapons development throughoul 
the history of war and in contemplatin 
the prospects of the vital Thirteenth Steg 
to come.” An unusual and provocativ 
article. 


ROSTOW, WALT W., “Russia’s Challeng 
in the 1960's,” Technology Review, Vo 
62, January 1960, pp 25-27. Compareg 
economies of Russia and the U. S. 


STERN, FREDERICK MARTIN, “Citizen 
Armies for Multi-dimensional Defense,” 
Orbis, Vol. 3, Winter 1960, pp 469-481. 
“The idea of the citizen army is a con- 
cept of immense promise which, once 
fully understood, will enable the free 
nations to beat the Communist dictators 
at their own game—the game of pro- 
tracted and ubiquitous conflict.” 


WOOD, COL. RANSOM M., “Japan—a 
Strong Worthy Ally,” U. S. Naval Insti- 
tute Proceedings, Vol. 86, February 1960, 
pp 79-87. The author believes we have in 
Japan a worthy ally whom we can respect 
as a colleague in maintaining peace in 
the Far East. 
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(AA is at work in the fields of the future 


Creed for a ‘lest Pilot: 


“prove all things; hold fast that which is good” 


This generation has a rendezvous with Space. The 

s | man who will take the first all-important step toward 
. | that rendezvous is the test pilot. His challenge is to 
try the things that haven’t been done before. The 

i supreme risk is his... but the benefits belong to us all 

; The vehicles he tests are the result of America’s 
most advanced scientific knowledge and newest indus- 
trial skills. One such vehicle is the X-15, designed to 
carry the first American to the fringes of Space. This 
isan experimental rocket-powered plane to probe 100 
miles into the sky at the speed of 3600 miles per hour. 
The X-15 was designed, developed, and built by 


North American Aviation, the company that has 
built more airplanes and has more supersonic experi- 
ence than any other company in the world. 

Famous NAA airplanes that were ready when 
America needed them include the T-6 Texan trainer, 
P-51 Mustang, B-25 Mitchell, B-45 Tornado, F-86 
Sabre, and the F-100 Super Sabre. 

Now North American is applying its vast experi- 
ence in the development of a revolutionary new air- 
craft designed to fly three times the speed of sound— 
the B-70 Valkyrie multi-purpose bomber for the 
Strategic Air Command. 


NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION, INC. 


SERVING THE NATION’S INTEREST FIRST— THROUGH THESE DIVISIONS 


ROCKETDYNE COLUMBUS 


Canoga Pork, Downey, Californio; Columbus, Ohio; Neosho, Missouri; McGregor, Texas 
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ANGELES AUTONETICS MISSILE 


The world’s fastest all-weather 
interceptor, bomber, and jet passenger 
plane, have SOMETHING IN COMMQ 

-they’re all built by Convair! 


CONVAIR __ 


_ CONVAIR’S F-106 DELTA “DART 
— 
— CONVAIR’S B-58 “HUSTLER” 
| 


| 
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